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PREFACE 

IN  the  spring  of  1892,  Mr.  Arthur  Nikisch, 
then  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  asked  me  to  edit  the  program-books 
for  the  concerts  of  that  organization.  These 
books  —  containing  analyses  of  and  historical 
notes  on  the  compositions  given  at  the 
symphony  concerts,  together  with  short  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  composers  —  have  never 
been  the  "  official "  programs  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra's  concerts  in  Boston,  though  I  believe 
they  are  the  only  programs  used  at  its  concerts 
in  other  cities.  Messrs.  C.  A.  Ellis  &  F.  R. 
Comee,  the  business  managers  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  began  to  issue  them  in  the 
season  of  1888-89,  and  have  continued  to  do 
so  since.  They  were  edited  at  first  by  Mr. 
George  H.  Wilson,  who  continued  editing 
them  up  to  December  19,  1891,  when  he  left 
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Boston  for  Chicago.  For  the  remainder  of 
that  season,  the  books  were  edited  by  several 
writers  in  turn,  until  I  took  the  editorship  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season  of  1892-93. 

From  the  beginning,  there  has  been  a 
department  in  these  program-books,  headed 
"Entr'acte;"  in  this  the  editor  is  free  to 
print  any  sort  of  matter  that  he  thinks  may 
be  of  musical  interest  to  the  audience,  whether 
it  be  especially  relevant  to  the  concert  in  hand 
or  not.  The  contents  of  the  present  little 
volumes  are  all  taken  from  these  "  Entr'actes," 
covering  a  period  of  five  years,  from  the  season 
of  1892-93  to  that  of  1896—97,  inclusive. 

In  making  selections  from  these  "  Entr'- 
actes "  of  mine,  and  furbishing  them  up  a  bit 
for  republication  in  book  form,  my  chief  aim 
has  been  to  present  some  thoughts  on  matters 
musical  and  artistic  such  as  will,  I  hope,  be 
suggestive  of  further  thinking  on  these  subjects 
on  the  part  of  my  readers.  If  I  am  fully 
persuaded  of  anything,  it  is  of  this,  that  the 
day  for  writing  gospels  —  no  matter  how  small 
—  is  past.  To  write  with  any  approach  to 
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finality  on  Music  and  Art  in  general  is  a  task 
fit  for  no  one  to  attempt  to-day.  To  write 
what  may  be  suggestive  of,  and  stimulating  to, 
further  thinking  on  these  subjects  is  the  best 
that  any  of  us  can  hope  to  do.  Let  me  add 
that,  in  all  these  two  volumes  contain,  I  have 
tried  to  appeal  far  less  to  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  conviction  on  the  reader' s  part  than  to  his 
immediate  artistic  feelings  and  impulses.  If  I 
have  succeeded  in  touching  upon  points  that 
find  an  echo  in  his  own  musical  experience, 
and  in  leading  him  to  weigh  them  in  his  mind 
more  carefully  than  before,  I  shall  be  more 
than  content. 

I  may  as  well  say  here  that  I  alone  am 
responsible  for  the  system  of  dividing  words 
at  the  end  of  a  line  followed  in  these  two 

volumes. 

W.   F.    A. 

HARVARD,  MASS.,  July  17,  1897. 
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ABOUT   MUSIC 

RICHARD  WAGNER  once  wrote:  Form 
"  Ah !  if  there  were  no  form,  there 
would  surely  be  no  works  of  art  ;  but  also  quite 
as  surely,  no  art-critics  ;  and  the  latter  see  this 
so  plainly  that  they  clamour  for  form  in  the 
anguish  of  their  souls,  while  the  inconsiderate 
artist  —  who,  as  we  have  said,  would  not  after 
all  exist,  if  form  were  not  there,  too  —  does 
not  trouble  himself  in  the  least  about  it  in  his 
creative  work." 

TmV  point  of  view  of  Wagner's,  or  some- 
thing very  like  it,  has  become  fashionable  of 
late  years.  One  cannot  but  recognize  that 
part  of  Wagner's  idea  finds  a  more  or  less 
sonorous  echo  in  the  breast  of  many  a  music- 
lover  to-day,  and  that  the  disposition  to  look 
upon  musical  form  per  se  as  something  rather 
pedantic  and  out  of  date  is  becoming  more  and 
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Form  more   general.      Such  phrases  as   "  Mendels- 

sohn's pedantic  form,"  or  "that  fetich,  the 
sonata  form/'  may  be  heard  cropping  up  often 
enough  in  conversation  among  musicians  of  the 
younger  generation  nowadays.  It  is  not  only 
this  or  that  particular,  traditional  musical  form 
—  the  Fugue,  the  Sonata,  the  Rondo,  or 
what  not  —  that  has  come  to  be  spoken  of 
slightingly  ;  but,  directly  or  by  implication,  all 
self-consistent  musical  form,  the  very  plastic 
principle  in  musical  construction  itself. 

This  is  but  one  phase  of  the  prevalent 
modern  tendency  to  look  upon  Music  as  largely 
a  representative  art,  instead  of  as  chiefly  a 
presentative  one.  This  point  of  view  is,  after 
all,  not  unnatural  ;  a  strong  feeling  for  the 
representative  power  of  Music  has  swept  over 
the  world,  as  in  great  tidal  waves,  more  than 
once  in  the  history  of  the  art ;  and  has 
generally  brought  with  it  a  corresponding 
contempt  for  the  art's  more  plastic  and  purely 
presentative  side.  Music  is  so  suggestive,  so 
stimulating  to  the  imagination  ;  its  emotional 
quality,  its  force  and  variety  of  movement  seem 
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so  exactly  to  fit  the  pictures  we  can  hardly  Form 
help  seeing  in  our  mind's  eye  while  hearing  it, 
that  it  is  hard  for  us  at  times  to  persuade  our- 
selves that  these  pictures  are  but  the  outcome 
of  our  own  stimulated  imagination,  and  have 
not  been  actually  projected  upon  our  mental 
retina  by  the  music  itself.  We  are  so  bound 
up  in  the  visible,  tangible  world  we  live  in  ; 
our  ordinary  emotions  are  so  inextricably  inter- 
woven with  the  definite  occurrences  and  visual 
surroundings,  with  the  hopes,  fears,  and  aspi- 
rations of  our  daily  life ;  that,  whenever  we 
find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  anything  so 
saturated  with  emotion  as  Music,  we  cannot 
well  help  trying  to  express  its  emotion  over 
again  to  ourselves  in  terms  of  our  habitual 
visible,  tangible,  and  emotional  environment. 
Music  is  full  of  the  unknown,  of  the  unknow- 
able ;  in  face  of  this  unknown,  we,  like  Adam 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  find  ourselves  irresistibly 
impelled  to  give  its  various  manifestations  a 
name,  that,  as  the  common  phrase  goes,  they 
may  "mean  something  "  to  us.  This  quasi- 
poetic  exegesis  of  Music,  this  process  of  trans- 
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Form  lating  its  mysterious    language  into  our   own 

more  familiar  dialect,  is  so  instinctive,  so  fasci- 
nating, that  we  may  easily  be  pardoned  for 
fancying  at  moments  that  the  chief  mission  of 
the  art  is  to  furnish  us  with  material  for  such 
entrancing  mental  and  emotional  exercise. 

With  the  exercise  itself  no  sane  man  need 
find  fault.  It  is  both  natural  and  wholesome  ; 
it  vastly  enhances  the  spiritual  and  poetic  value 
music  has  for  us.  Still  it  is  desirable  that  we 
be  thoroughly  aware  of  just  what  this  mental 
process  is,  and  what  it  amounts  to.  We 
should  remember  that,  in  so  far  as  the  process 
is  a  poetic  one,  we  ourselves  are  the  poets  ;  the 
music  does  not  create  the  magical  phantasmagoria 
that  passes  before  our  mind's  eye,  but  merely 
furnished  the  poetic  afflatus  which  enables  us 
to  create  it  for  ourselves.  Especially  should 
we  bear  in  mind  that  the  only  real  connection 
between  the  music  itself  and  the  mental  pictures 
it  calls  up  in  us  —  more  strictly  speaking,  the 
mental  pictures  it  impels  us  to  call  up  in  our- 
selves —  is  our  own  imagination.  Leave  this 
factor  out,  and  all  connection  vanishes  at  once. 
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The  exegetic  process  is  conducted  by  ourselves  Form 
for  ourselves  ;  it  has  no  value,  nay,  its  results 
do  not  even  exist,  for  any  one  else.  The 
entrancing  phantasmagoria  of  picture  and 
incident  which  we  think  to  see  rising  from  the 
billowing  sea  of  Music  is  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  an  enchanting /iz/rf  morgana ,  visible 
at  no  other  angle  than  that  of  our  own  eye. 
The  true  gist  of  Music  it  can  never  be  ;  it  can 
never  truly  translate  what  is  most  essential  and 
characteristic  in  its  expression.  It  is  but  some- 
thing that  we  have  half-consciously  imputed  to 
Music  ;  nothing  that  really  exists  in  Music 
itself. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  Wagner  and 
Eduard  Hanslick  —  generally,  and  not  unjustly, 
considered  as  representing  the  opposite  poles  of 
musical  thought  —  virtually  agree  on  one  point. 
This  is  that  Music,  save  in  an  exceedingly 
limited  field,  can  never  be,  strictly  speaking,  a 
representative  art.  Yet  Wagner  has  on  some 
occasions  —  even  in  his  theoretical  and  con- 
troversial writings  —  allowed  himself  to  stray 
rather  illogically  from  this  primary  negative 
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Form  thesis.      For   instance,    after    speaking  of  the 

current  cyclical  forms  of  composition  as  having 
sprung  from  the  March  and  the  Dance,  he  goes 
on  to  say  :  "  Accordingly  we  agree  on  this 
point,  and  admit  that  divine  Music  must  have 
a  connecting  and  —  as  we  have  seen — a 
determining  motive,  to  make  its  coming  into 
being  possible.  And  now  I  ask  whether  the 
March  or  Dance,  with  all  that  makes  its  action 
appeal  directly  to  our  perception,  is  a  more 
worthy  form-giving  principle  than,  for  instance, 
the  presentation  of  the  characteristic  main  out- 
lines of  the  deeds  and  sorrows  of  an  Orpheus, 
a  Prometheus,  etc.  I  ask  further  :  if  Music 
is  so  dominated  by  Form  as  I  have  shown  it 
to  be,  whether  it  is  not  nobler  and  freer  in  her 
to  take  this  form  from  the  presentation  of  the 
Orpheus  or  Prometheus  principle  than  from 
the  Dance  principle  ? "  l 

To  this  I  reply  that  it  is  not  only  neither 
nobler  nor  freer  for  Music  to  do  this,  but  that 
it  is  impossible.  With  the  March  and  Dance  — 

1  RICHARD  WAGNER  :  Ueber  Franz  Liszt's  sympho- 
nische  Dichtungen. 
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that  is,  with  the  familiar  acts  of  marching  and  Form 
dancing  —  Music  has  one  essential  element  in 
common  :  rhythmic  motion.  And  this  element 
contains  in  itself  a  form-giving  principle  for  all 
three.  But  with  "  the  deeds  and  sorrows  of 
an  Orpheus,  a  Prometheus,  etc.,"  Music  has 
only  Emotion  in  common  ;  not  this  or  that 
specific  emotion,  but  merely  Emotion  in  general, 
Emotion  scblecbtmcg,  Emotion  per  se ;  and 
Emotion  per  se  contains  no  form-giving  principle 
whatever.  What  form  Music  may  be  able  to 
receive  from  the  "  Orpheus  or  Prometheus 
principle  ' '  will  not  and  can  not  be  a  really 
musical  form.  You  can  paste  cloth  closely  — 
with  due  stretching  and  clipping  —  over  the 
surface  of  a  statue  of  Prometheus  ;  and  the  cloth 
may  then  be  said  to  receive  its  form  from  the 
statue.  But  it  will  not  be  what  can  strictly  be 
called  a  cloth-form ;  it  will  be  a  human  form, 
to  which  the  cloth  has  been  more  or  less 
violently  forced  to  conform.  Drape  a  statue 
of  Prometheus  loosely  in  cloth,  and  you  will 
get  a  "  cloth- form  ;  "  the  cloth  will  fall  in 
folds  quite  freely,  as  is  the  nature  of  cloth  to 
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Form  do;  its  "form"   will  to  a  certain  extent  be 

conditioned  by  that  of  the  statue  ;  but,  in  so 
far  as  it  hangs  in  natural  folds,  it  veils  the  form 
of  the  statue  and  asserts  the  form  that  springs 
from  and  is  compatible  with  its  own  nature,  as 
cloth.  In  a  not  dissimilar  way,  you  can  adapt 
a  piece  of  music  to  the  story  of  Prometheus, 
making  it  conform  to  the  succession  of  events 
that  make  up  that  story  by  presenting  a  similar 
succession  of  calm  and  violent,  sombre  and 
lively,  slow  and  rapid  periods.  But  there  is 
no  musical  form-giving  principle  at  work  here, 
simply  because  the  rhythmic  and  melodic 
essence  of  musical  form  is  incommensurable 
with  the  "  deeds  and  sorrows"  of  Prometheus, 
and  the  one  can  no  more  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  other  than  the  measurement  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle  can  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  a  straight  line. 

It  is  noticeable  that  Wagner  acknowledges 
the  necessity  of  some  plastic,  form-giving  prin- 
ciple in  Music  :  in  the  passage  quoted  above, 
he  says  "  If  Music  is  so  dominated  by  Form  as 
I  have  shown  it  to  bey"  thus  distinctly  imply- 
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ing  that  some  such  principle  is  indispensable.  Form 
What  is  commonly  called  "  form  "  in  Music 
corresponds  to  what  is  called  organism,  or 
organic  structure,  in  forms  of  animal  or  ve- 
getable life  ;  it  implies  a  recognizable  functional 
interdependence  of  the  various  parts  that  go  to 
make  up  an  organic  whole.  Edmund  Gurney 
has  well  shown  that  our  instinctive,  inevitable 
tendency  is  to  look  upon  a  work  of  art,  espe- 
cially a  work  of  presentative  art,  as  an  inten- 
tional collocation  of  functionally  related  parts, 
intended  to  convey  some  meaning  to  the  spec- 
tator or  listener  ;  that,  if  we  see  in  it  nothing  more 
than  an  apparently  hap-hazard  collocation  of 
unrelated  parts,  we  fail  to  understand  its  mean- 
ing, and  even  refuse  to  recognize  it  as  a  work 
of  art  at  all.  We  imperatively  demand  of  a 
work  of  art  that  it  shall  say  something  to 
us;  the  French  expression,  "  Cela  ne  me  dit 
rien  (That  says  nothing  to  me),"  —  for 
"That  does  not  please  me,"  or  "I  find 
nothing  in  it," — is  an  idiom  quite  worthy 
of  an  artistic  people.  If  the  component  parts 
of  a  work  of  art  were  unrelated  to  one  another, 
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Form  that  is,    if  its  structure  were  not  organic,  it 

could  "  say  nothing  to  us  "  as  an  integral 
whole,  but  each  one  of  its  independent  parts 
would  speak  for  itself;  the  result  being,  not 
like  the  distinct,  purposeful  utterance  of  an  in- 
telligent individual,  but  like  the  confused  mut- 
tering of  a  crowd. 

Without  some  under-lying  form-giving 
principle,  Music  would  be  unintelligible. 
And  the  only  form-giving  principle  of  any 
avail  is,  and  must  be,  a  purely  musical  one,  one 
which  is  firmly  rooted  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
art  itself.  Music  can  no  more  borrow  a  vital 
form-giving  principle  from  anything  foreign  to 
itself  than  an  animal  can  borrow  its  organic 
structure  from  a  tree.  Both  the  animal  and  the 
vegetable  are  organic,  each  in  its  own  way  ; 
but  no  part  of  the  organism  of  the  one  can  be 
substituted  for  any  part  in  the  organism  of  the 
other. 

As  far  as  regards  special  traditional  forms  of 
composition,  there  is  surely  no  sanity  in  ma- 
king a  fetich  of  any  one  of  them,  nor  in  trying 
to  argue  that  they  should  be  eternal  tyrannical 
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standards,  massgebend,  as  the  Germans  say,  for    Form 
all  time.      Emerson  says 

Through  times  that  wear,  and  forms  that  fade, 
Immortal  youth  returns. 

Very  likely  in  Art  it  is  only  through  the  fading 
away  and  vanishing  of  this  or  that  form,  and 
its  being  supplanted  by  another,  that  "immor- 
tal youth  "  can  return.  Still,  certain  musical 
forms,  from  their  essential  stoutness,  symmetry, 
and  perfection,  are  worthy  of  undying  admira- 
tion ;  doubly  worthy  of  admiration  till  the  time 
when  other  equally  stout,  symmetrical,  and 
perfect  forms  shall  have  been  developed  to 
supplant  them. 

To  my  mind,  there  are  two  forms  in  Music 
which  come  under  this  head  :  the  Fugue  and 
the  Sonata.  I  think  musical  evolution  has  as 
yet  produced  nothing  comparable  to  either  of 
them,  nothing  that  can  worthily  supplant 
them.  Unquestionably  it  may  in  time  pro- 
duce their  worthy  successors  ;  but  it  has  not 
done  so  yet.  It  may  be  that  the  sonata  form 
is  already  obsolescent,  that  it  will  not  serve  the 
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Form  purposes  of  the  future.      If  so,  there  is  no  just 

cause  for  wailing  ;  a  natural  death  is  not  tragic  ! 
The  Fugue  is  undoubtedly  dead  by  this  time ; 
ever  since  Bach  and  Handel,  no  composer  of 
really  great  genius  has  found  himself  sufficiently 
at  home  in  this  form  to  find  in  it  nothing  but 
a  source  of  power.  Even  Cherubini  was  no 
exception  to  this  ;  his  fugues  keep  their  scho- 
lastic side  uppermost.  The  one  who  came 
nearest  to  being  an  exception  was  Beethoven  ; 
but,  in  his  hands,  the  fugue  became  something 
quite  sui  generis  ;  he  loved  the  form  so  pas- 
sionately that  he  well-nigh  hugged  it  to  death  ! 
He  had  a  fugue  of  his  own,  and  what  he  did 
in  this  field  was  so  unique  as  only  to  be  ranked 
in  a  class  by  itself.  Fugal  elements  will  prob- 
ably maintain  their  place  in  Music  to  the  end 
of  time  ;  but  the  Fugue,  as  such,  has  long 
since  slipped  from  the  grasp  of  composers. 

But,  because  these  and  other  traditional 
forms  are  now  obsolescent,  or  already  obso- 
lete, there  is  no  reason  for  concluding  that 
Music  can  any  better  dispense  with  all  plastic 
form  than  it  ever  could.  Neither  is  there  any 
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possibility  of  Music's  deriving  her  form-giving  Form 
principle  from  anything  outside  of  herself. 
Whatever  formal  developments  Music  may 
achieve  in  future,  of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure  : 
their  underlying  form-giving  principle  will  be 
rooted  in  relations  of  melody,  harmony,  and 
rhythm  ;  not  in  «'  the  deeds  and  sorrows  of  an 
Orpheus,  a  Prometheus,  etc."  In  conclusion, 
let  me  say,  speaking  for  myself  alone,  that,  if 
I  keep  up  a  warm  affection  and  reverence  for 
the  fugue  and  sonata  forms,  it  is  not  from  any 
spirit  of  fetichism,  but  because  one  story  must 
hold  good  until  another  is  told  !  It  is  because 
I  can  not  help  recognizing  that  the  Art  of 
Music  has  not  yet  developed  any  form  higher 
than  the  Fugue  or  the  Sonata.  As  soon  as  it 
does,  Lwill  greet  the  new-comer  effusively, 
with  open  arms ;  no  one  will  be  more  de- 
lighted than  I.  But,  until  then,  the  Fugue 
and  the  Sonata  will  remain  the  highest  organic 
developments  I  know  in  Music.  And  what 
innovations  composers  may  make  in  these  forms 
must  be  so  made  as  to  pay  —  else  I  shall  be 
sorry. 
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"  Natural-       T   BELIEVE  the  first  time    "  Naturalism  " 
ism"  J[  and  «  Naturalist"  were  used  as   art  terms 

was  some  centuries  ago  in  Italy.  After  the  great 
Roman  and  Florentine  painters,  — Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Michel  Angelo, 
and  Raphael,  —  there  sprang  up  in  Italy  two 
distinct  and  violently  opposed  schools  of  paint- 
ing, if  schools  they  can  be  called.  Domeni- 
chino,  Guercino,  the  Carracci  brothers,  Guido 
Reni,  and  others  of  their  kind  aimed  at  combi- 
ning the  merits  to  be  acquired  by  a  reverent 
study  of  the  works  of  their  greater  forerun- 
ners, and  thus  continuing  the  traditions  of  the 
Florentine  and  Roman  schools.  On  the  other 
hand,  Michelangelo  Amerighi,  better  known 
as  del  Caravaggio  ("of  the  Dish-clout"), 
Josef  Ribera,  called  lo  Spagnoletto,  Salva- 
tor  Rosa,  and  others  declared  that  all  the  good 
to  be  got  by  studying  the  great  Romans  and 
Florentines  had  already  been  got  out  of  those 
masters,  and  that  taking  their  works  as  models 
could  result  in  nothing  better  than  feeble  imita- 
tions. Accordingly  they  fell  back  upon  Nature 
herself,  taking  her  for  their  model,  and 
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interpreting  her  according  to  the  bent  of  their   "Natural- 
own   individual  genius.     The    former   school   tsm 
were  known  collectively  as  the  Eclectics  ;  the 
latter,  as  /  Naturalisti,  or  "  Naturalists. " 

The  terms  Naturalism  and  Naturalist,  thus 
first  applied  to  a  school  of  Italian  painters  and 
their  art  tenets,  have  made  their  way  in  the 
world  ;  in  our  own  day  they  are  currently 
applied  to  a  certain  school  of  French  novelists 
and  dramatists.  They  are  good  enough  terms 
in  their  way,  if  rightly  understood.  Unfor- 
tunately they  are  not  always  rightly  under- 
stood ;  no  doubt  some  of  the  theoretical  and 
controversial  writings  of  contemporary  French 
naturalistes  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  given 
the  cue  for  popular  misconception  on  this  point. 

There  seems  to  me  to  exist  a  too  general 
tendency  to  confound  Naturalism  with 
Realism  in  Art  and  Literature.  The  two 
terms  are  not  really  convertible.  Realism  im- 
plies an  exact,  quasi-photographic  copying  of 
Nature,  a  reproduction  of  real  life,  regardless 
of  artistic  consequences,  in  which  the  artist  seeks 
solely  to  be  accurate  and  vivid,  infusing  as 
VOL.  i.  —  2 
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"  Natural-      little  as  possible  of  his  own  individual  point  of 
ism"  view    into    his    work.      Naturalism,    properly- 

understood,  implies  something  more  than  this  ; 
with  all  its  striving  after  truth  to  Nature,  it 
aims  more  at  interpreting  Reality  and  Truth  in 
its  own  way  than  at  merely  photographic  li- 
teralness.  Thus  Realism  is  the  true  antithesis 
of  Idealism  ;  Naturalism  is  rather  the  anti- 
thesis of  Conventionalism.  Naturalism  does 
not  neglect  the  "  personal  equation/'  Zola's 
definition  of  Art,  as  "  un  coin  de  nature  vu  "a 
tr avers  une  per sonna lite  (a  corner  of  Nature 
seen  through  the  medium  of  an  individuality )," 
is  essentially  a  naturalistic  one. 

Music,  the  modern  art  par  excellence,  could 
not  well  remain  outside  the  pale  of  naturalistic 
art-endeavour.  Our  present  artistic  and  lite- 
rary atmosphere  is  impregnated  with  Natural- 
ism ;  and  Music,  especially  musical  speculation, 
could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  escape  its 
influence.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  however, 
how  far  Music  is  really  capable  of  reflecting 
the  dominant  naturalistic  tendency  of  the  day  in 
a  normally  artistic  way. 


i 
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That  Art  —  whether  realistic,  naturalistic,  "  Natural- 
or  idealistic  —  is  in  the  end  based  on  Nature,  &* 
is  an  old  truism.  As  regards  the  represen- 
tative arts  of  Painting,  and  Sculpture,  and  the 
descriptive  art  of  Poetry,  there  is  little  trouble 
in  applying  this  maxim  ;  they  aim  at  repro- 
ducing real  objects,  occurrences,  and  emotions 
according  to  their  several  special  media :  of 
form,  colour,  and  language.  But  Music  is 
properly  neither  a  representative  nor  a  descrip- 
tive art ;  it  finds  no  correlative  in  Nature,  nor 
has  it  the  power  of  definitely  and  distinctly  re- 
producing one.  What  connection  exists  be- 
tween Music  and  the  real  world  we  live  in, 
exists  only  through  the  element  of  motion, 
which  it  and  the  real  world  have  in  common. 
In  like  manner,  the  only  connection  between 
Music  and  the  ideal  world  we  live  in  —  the 
world  of  thought,  aspiration,  emotion,  and  pas- 
sion —  is  through  this  same  element  of  motion, 
which  both  have  also  in  common.1  Other 
immediate  connection  there  is  none. 

1  I  here  take  the  word  "  motion  "  in  its  widest  sense  ; 
as  including,  beside  what  is  generally  called  "  movement," 
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ism" 


"  Natural-  Music  per  se  is  incapable  of  conveying  an 

idea  of,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  express* 
ing  with  recognizable  definiteness  any  particu- 
lar natural  object  or  occurrence,  any  parties 
lar  thought  or  idea,  any  particular  emotion. 
All  it  can  express  with  any  definiteness  is  the 
degree  or  character  of  motion  connected  with 
an  idea  or  occurrence,  and  the  purely  dynamic 
quality  of  an  emotion  :  its  mildness  or  vehe- 
mence. When  Berlioz  claimed  that  the  Adagio 
in  his  Romeo  et  Juliette  symphony  was  a 
musical  reproduction  of  the  balcony-scene  in 
Shakspere's  tragedy,  and  expressed  the  vary- 
ing emotions  of  the  two  lovers,  there  was,  to 
be  sure,  nothing  in  his  claim  to  shock  our  or- 
dinary notions  of  artistic  dignity ;  but  his 
claim  was  nevertheless  no  more  tenable,  it  was 
really  no  less  ridiculous,  than  that  of  the  Rus- 
sian lady  who  thought  to  recognize  in  another 
movement  of  the  same  symphony  "Romeo 
driving  up  to  Capulet's  door  in  his  cabriolet." 

the  ideas  of  any  sort  of  increase  or  diminution.  I  also 
take  it  to  include  its  antithesis:  absence  of  motion,  or 
repose. 
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How,  then,  can  it  be  that  Music  —  which    "Natural- 


is  connected  with  our  real  and  ideal  life  only 
through  the  single  element  of  motion  —  is 
capable  of  doing  anything  in  the  way  of  Na- 
turalism ?  Let  us  see. 

As  Naturalism  is,  in  the  last  analysis, 
nothing  but  Realism  plus  individuality  of  in- 
terpretation, our  research  will  be  simplified  by 
first  considering  what  place  Realism  can  find 
in  Music.  If  there  is  anything  in  Nature  and 
our  real  life  that  Music  can  reproduce  with  a 
tolerably  recognizable  approach  to  accuracy,  it 
is  the  sounds  of  Nature  and  that  life.  The 
sighing  of  the  wind,  the  rolling  of  thunder, 
the  whizz  of  driving  rain  throtigh  the  forest 
leaves,  and  other  natural  noises  of  the  sort  can 
undeniably  be  imitated  with  more  or  less  re- 
cognizable fidelity  by  musical  means.  Of  the 
occurrences  of  our  daily  life  Music  can  indis- 
putably reproduce  one  category  :  the  musical 
ones.  A  military  band  coming  up,  or  going 
down,  a  street ;  a  hand-organ,  torturing  melody 
and  harmony  out  of  shape  ;  the  wrong  notes  of 
a  village  bassoonist ;  a  lover' s  serenade  — 


ism 
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"  Natural-      these  are  things  which  can  be  reproduced    in 
ism  "  Music  with  striking  vividness  :  they  are  music, 

to  begin  with. 

And  yet  we  find,  even  in  these  narrowly 
circumscribed  fields  of  imitation,  that  the  ac- 
curacy or  recognizableness  of  the  imitation  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  artistic  value  of  the 
music  itself.  The  most  exact,  deceptive  or- 
chestral imitation  of  a  thunder-storm  is  no  more 
necessarily  a  fine  composition  than  a  field-mar- 
shal's official  report  of  a  campaign  is  an  epic 
poem.  The  one  may  be  a  poem,  and  the 
other,  a  fine  composition  ;  but  their  being  so 
will  in  no  wise  depend  upon  their  respective 
accuracy.  Again,  take  that  element  of  motion, 
of  increasing  or  diminishing  speed  or  force, 
through  which  Music  can  express  the  dynamic 
quality,  the  mildness  or  vehemence,  of  human 
emotion.  Even  here  we  find  that  the  accuracy 
and  vividness  with  which  emotional  dynamics 
are  reproduced  in  Music  are  no  true  measure  of 
its  artistic  worth.  Such  accuracy  and  vividness 
of  expression  are  obtainable  in  the  most 
commonplace  piece  of  music  as  in  the  grandest, 
the  most  originally  beautiful. 
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Yet  let  not  such  considerations  as  these  "  Natural- 
tempt  us  to  jump  too  quickly  to  conclusions.  lsm 
Something  analogous  may  be  said  of  other  arts 
beside  Music.  In  the  representative  arts  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  exact  accuracy  of  re- 
presentation is,  at  best,  but  half  the  battle  ;  the 
irrefragable  exactness  of  a  description  does  not 
suffice  to  make  it  poetic.  And,  -vice  versa, 
the  worst  likeness  in  the  world  may  be  a  poor 
portrait,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  glorious  pic- 
ture; Shakspere's  giving  Bohemia  a  sea-coast 
is  no  reflection  upon  the  poetic  value  of 
Twelfth  Night.  Still,  if  a  picture  or  statue 
so  departs  from  Nature  as  to  be  out  of  draw- 
ing or  false  in  colour,  its  artistic  value  is  just 
so  much  impaired  thereby;  if  a  poem  sets 
forth,  .no  matter  how  vividly,  nor  with  what 
wealth  of  imaginative  simile  and  harmony  of 
verse,  an  emotional  process  which  is  to  be 
recognized  as  over-strained  and  untrue,  it  is 
just  so  much  the  worse  a  poem.  The  bonds 
which  hold  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Poetry 
fast  to  Nature  are  far  tougher  and  of  more 
inexorable  grip  than  any  connection  discover- 
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"  Natural-      able  between  Nature  and    Music.     Through 
*m  the  element  of  motion,  and  through  that  other 

element  of  imitation  of  sounds,  Music  may 
connect  herself  for  the  nonce  with  Nature  and 
human  life  ;  but  she  can  sever  the  connection 
at  will,  without  essentially  suffering  thereby  ; 
and  the  mere  fact  of  her  so  connecting  herself 
with  life  and  reality  is,  in  any  case,  nothing 
to  her  artistic  credit  of  itself. 

So  we  may  safely  assert  that,  though  a  cer- 
tain modicum  of  Realism,  or  truth  to  Nature,  is 
indispensable  to  the  artistic  status  of  Poetry, 
Painting,  or  Sculpture,  Music  can  perfectly 
well  do  without  it;  also  that  such  modicum 
of  Realism  —  when  present  in  Music  —  can 
not  be  regarded  as  any  true  measure  of  her 
artistic  status.  It  is  in  its  essence  extra-musi- 
cal, something  par  dessus  le  marcb'e,  which  we 
may  be  glad  enough  to  have  thrown  in,  but 
has  no  immediate  nor  necessary  connection 
with  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  art. 

Now,  if  Realism  is  an  adventitious  luxury 
which  Music  may  at  times  permit  herself 
without  discredit,  bat  is  no  essential  item 
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in  her  artistic  value,  it  must  follow  that  Na-  ««  Natural- 
turalism  —  which  is  but  Realism  plus  indivi-  ism 
duality  of  interpretation  —  bears  much  the 
same  relation  to  the  art.  For,  if  the  composer 
chooses  to  stand  before  the  public  as  an  in- 
dividual interpreter  of  life  and  emotion,  it  is 
evident  that  he  can  interpret  no  more  than  he 
can  intelligibly  express.  If  his  bent  is  natural- 
istic, his  Naturalism  can  find  no  more  material 
whereupon  to  exercise  itself  than  can  be  found 
in  Music  by  the  musical  realist.  Take  away 
his  realistic  basis,  what  connection  there  is 
between  Music  and  real  life,  and  you  kill  his 
Naturalism  outright!  If  Realism  is  something 
adventitious  in  Music,  having  in  no  wise  to  do 
with  its  true  essence  as  an  art,  Naturalism 
must  be  so  also.  The  musical  naturalist  may 
disdain  the  cruder  methods  of  the  realist,  — 
direct  imitations  of  the  noise  of  thunder,  and 
chromatic  scales  whistled  by  the  wind,  —  and 
try  to  interpret  the  inner  essence  of  the 
thunder-storm  by  more  imaginative  means : 
by  suggesting  in  his  music,  not  the  exact  noise, 
but  the  awful  shock  of  thunder;  not  the  chro- 
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"  Natural-      matic  whistling,   but   the    tempestuous    vehe- 
Vm  mence  of  the  hurricane.      He  may  thus  seek  to 

connect  his  art  with  Nature  through  the  ele- 
ment of  pure  Motion,  instead  of  through  mere 
phonetic  imitation ;  yet  his  interpretation  may 
still  be  quite  poetic  and  recognizable,  but  the 
wretchedest  of  music  notwithstanding.  His 
Naturalism  is  no  more  trustworthy  a  measure 
of  the  artistic  value  of  his  work  than  his 
brother's  Realism. 

With  that  scholastic  purism  which  aspires 
to  categorize  the  fine  arts  a  priori  and  set  hard- 
and-fast  limits  to  every  one  of  them  I  have 
little  sympathy.  It  is  easy  enough  to  say 
comfortably  that  a  statue  should  be  pure  form, 
and  that  colour  should  consequently  play  no 
part  in  Sculpture ;  equally  easy  to  say  that,  as 
there  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
Music  and  the  real  world,  Music  should  cease 
trying  to  connect  herself  therewith  ;  that,  such 
connection  being  purely  adventitious,  it  is 
therefore  superfluous  and  condemnable.  No- 
thing is  more  convenient  than  such  a  priori 
laying  down  the  law.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I 
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will  say  that  nothing  seems  to  me  more  utterly  "  Natural- 
futile.  We  are  human,  and  a  priori  purism  ism" 
is  —  well  !  either  divine  or  diabolic  ;  the 
reader  may  choose  for  himself.  Art  loses 
nothing  by  a  little  genial  liberality.  Nature 
herself —  that  is,  organic  Nature  —  follows 
out  her  own  laws  with  the  genialest  freedom 
in  matters  of  detail;  and  Art,  which  is  also 
Organic,  can  well  afford  to  do  the  same.  If 
Realism  and  Naturalism  are  mere  unessential 
luxuries  in  Music,  well  and  good  ;  Man  —  by 
whom  and  for  whom  Art  exists  —  has  a  natu- 
ral, inborn,  healthy  appetite  for  luxury,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  it  is  good  for  him.  Deny 
this,  and  you  are  but  an  ascetic,  and,  as  such, 
can  have  no  business  with  Art. 

Let  Realism,  and  more  especially  Natural- 
ism, play  what  part  they  can  in  Music,  and  I 
see  not  that  any  living  soul  has  just  cause  for 
complaint.  The  connection  between  Music 
and  the  real  world,  between  Music  and 
thought  or  emotion,  may  be  slight  and  often 
illusive;  all  attempts  to  establish  it  may  be 
artistically  hazardous.  But  what  of  that  ? 
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"  Natural-       They  are  no  more  so  than  attempts  to  deter- 
ism  "  mine  the  Noumenon9  or  explore  the  unknowable; 

and  an  imperative  desire  to  make  attempts  of 
either  sort  is  deeply  rooted  in  our  human  nature. 
Let  positivists  rail  as  they  please,  without  the 
unknowable  to  lure  us  on  to  aspiring  specula- 
tion, this  world  of  ours  would  be  a  howling 
wilderness ;  without  the  gracious  hallucination 
—  for  it  is  really  little  more  than  this  —  that 
we  can  connect  Music  with  human  life,  emo- 
tion, passion,  half  our  delight  in  the  art  would 
be  annulled.  We  can't  do  it,  you  say  ? 
Perhaps  ;  but  we  can  at  least  try,  and  take 
delight  in  trying.  Art  was  made  for  us,  not 
we  for  Art. 

Only,  where  I  would  draw  the  line  is  here. 
Realism  and  Naturalism  are  intrinsically  stran- 
gers to  Music ;  they  are  foreign  to  her  true 
essence.  If,  then,  they  are  welcomed  as 
guests  to  her  abode,  they  should  so  comport 
themselves  as  to  do  no  violence  to  the  laws  of 
hospitality  ;  in  vulgar  phrase,  they  should  take 
good  care  not  to  deface  the  premises.  So  soon 
as  a  composer's  naturalistic  bent  tempts  him  to 
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disregard  a  single  item  that  has  directly  to  do  "  "Natural- 
with  tne  true  essence  of  Music,  —  to  disregard  *&* 
musical  coherency,  organic  development,  or 
plastic  beauty,  —  then  is  the  time  for  him  to 
stop.  His  genial  Naturalism  may  well  en- 
hance our  delight  in  his  work,  if  the  latter  is 
fine  and  truly  musical  in  itself;  but  it  cannot 
excuse  nor  condone  any  musical  sin.  If  his 
music  is  poetically  true  and  musically  false,  — 
false  to  its  own  nature,  as  music,  —  he  will 
have  done  the  art  a  grievous  wrong,  for  which 
Time  has  adequate  retribution  in  store,  let 
contemporary  enthusiasts  think  and  say  about 
it  what  they  please. 

Impressionism,  n.  In  art  and  lit.,  the  doc-  Impressionism 
trines  and  methods  of  the  impressionists j  the 
doctrine  that  natural  objects  should  be  painted 
or  described  as  they  first  strike  the  eye  in  their 
immediate  and  momentary  effects  —  that  is,  with- 
out selection,  or  artificial  combination  or 
elaboration. 

That    aim    at   tone  and    effect,   and    nothing    more, 
which  is  the  rebound  from  photographic  detail  into  the 
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Impressionism  opposite  extreme  of  fleeting  and  shadowy  Impressionism. 
F.  r.  Pal^rave,  Nineteenth  Century,  XXIII.  88. 

Impressionism  implies,  first  of  all,  impatience  of  detail. 
The  Century,  XVII.  482. 

THE  CENTURY  DICTIONARY. 

MUSIC,  like  the  other  fine  arts  and  Litera- 
ture, must  needs  try  to  reflect  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  as  best  she  may.  Of  late  years  she 
has  tried  her  hand  at  Realism  and  Naturalism  ; 
she  tried  it  at  Idealism,  even  at  Symbolism,  long 
ago  ;  to  believe  some  reports,  she  is  now  — 
and  apparently  for  the  first  time  —  trying  it  at 
Impressionism.  Tone-pictures,  tone-paintings, 
symphonic  poems  we  have  long  heard  of  and 
heard ;  musical  character-sketches  we  have 
become  tolerably  used  to  ;  and  now  we  hear 
certain  modern  compositions  described  as 
"impressionist  tone-paintings."  This  was 
to  be  expected ;  if  a  wave  of  Impressionism 
has  swept  over  modern  Painting,  Poetry,  and 
Belles-lettres,  why  should  it  leave  Music  un- 
touched ?  It  seems  quite  in  order  that  the 
musical  realist,  the  musical  naturalist,  should 
be  followed  by  the  musical  impressionist. 
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With  musical  Impressionism,  as  such,  I  Impressionism 
have  no  quarrel  to  pick.  Only  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  term  Impressionism  has  been  some- 
what misused  of  late  in  connection  with 
certain  compositions  ;  so  misused,  indeed,  as 
to  mislead  the  unwary  into  mistaking  it  for  its 
diametrical  opposite. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  posit  that,  what- 
ever aims  Music  may  have  in  the  way  of 
tone-painting,  tone-poetry,  or  character- 
sketching,  these  aims  are  really  extra-musical ; 
whether  the  methods  by  which  Music  seeks  to 
accomplish  them  be  of  the  photographic  or  of 
the  impressionist  sort,  its  achievement  of  them 
need  have  no  connection  with  its  plastic 
character  nor  its  intrinsically  musical  structure. 
Realistic  or  picturesque  suggestion,  what  is 
generally  known  as  tone-painting,  has  been 
carried  out  as  successfully  by  composers  in  the 
strictest,  the  most  stoutly  organic  forms  as  in 
the  freest  and  most  lax.  For  vividness  of 
suggestive  painting,  Bach's  choral  fugue  on 
the  text  "  Whosoever  exalteth  himself  shall 
be  abased  ;  and  he  that  humbleth  himself 
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Impressionism  shall  be  exalted"1  yields  in  nothing  to  any 
similar  modern  attempt  in  the  freest  musical 
form.  .The  flies  buzz  as  realistically  in  Han- 
del's symmetrically  articulated  chorus  in 
Israel  in  Egypt  as  in  any  modern  tone-poem. 
Beethoven  found  that  not  even  the  greatest 
wealth  of  picturesque  suggestion  forced  him  to 
depart  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  strict  applica- 
tion of  the  sonata  form  in  his  Pastoral 
symphony. 

No  doubt  many  a  modern  composer  has 
seen  fit  to  let  picturesqueness  and  vividness 
of  extra-musical  suggestion  take  the  place  of 
symmetry  of  musical  plan  and  distinctness  of 
plastic  quality  in  his  works ;  he  has  been 
content  to  forego  the  one,  and  rely  mainly 
upon  the  other.  This  is  undeniable.  What 
I  am  trying  to  point  out  is  that  it  has  been 
amply  proved  that  vividness  of  extra-musical 
suggestion  and  strictness  of  musical  form  can 
as  well  be  wedded  to  each  other  as  divorced  ; 

1  In  the  cantata,  "  Wer  sic  A  selbst  trhohety''  No. 
47  (Year  X.)  in  the  Bach-Gesellschaft  edition  pub- 
lished by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel. 
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that    there    is    no    necessary    connection    nor  Impressionism 
disjunction  between  the  two. 

So,  in  considering  musical  Realism,  Natu- 
ralism, or  Impressionism,  we  can  safely  leave 
the  element  of  plastic  musical  form  out  of  the 
discussion.  A  composer  can  show  himself 
as  a  realist,  naturalist,  or  impressionist  in  the 
strictest,  most  symmetrical  and  stoutly  organic 
musical  forms  as  in  the  freest,  the  most  lax 
and  freipbantasierend.  If  a  composition  is  a 
bit  of  musical  Impressionism,  it  is  so  in  virtue 
of  methods  by  which  the  composer  has 
accomplished  certain  extra-musical  ends  ;  not 
because  of  any  peculiarity  in  its  plastic  form 
or  musically  organic  structure. 

On  this  basis,  let  me  now  consider  what 
seems  to  me  an  arrant  misapplication  of  the 
terms  "  Impressionist  "  and  "  Impressionism  " 
to  certain  compositions  and  composers  to-day. 
One  example  will  serve  as  well  as  twenty,  to 
illustrate  my  meaning. 

Let  me  take  a  composition  that  has  recently 
made  no  little  noise  here  in  Boston  :  Richard 
Strauss' s     Tod   und   Verklarung.       This    has 
VOL.  i.  —  3 
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Impressionism  been  called  an  "impressionist  picture. "  To 
my  mind,  it  is  anything  but  that ;  even  dia- 
metrically the  opposite  of  that !  Hear  what 
Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  well  says  of  it :  — 

.  .  .  In  his  "  Death  and  Apotheosis  "  Strauss 
proved  that  he  was  the  Maeterlinck  of  music.  In 
his  anxiety  to  make  music  tell  a  story,  he  devoted 
his  heart  to  a  revelation  of  the  last  struggle  of 
the  body  to  hold  the  spirit.  The  death  rattle 
and  the  final  relaxation  of  the  muscles  interested 
Mr.  Strauss  and  spoke  in  the  convulsive  gasps  of 
his  trumpets  and  the  tweaked  torture  of  his 
strings.  Tone-photography  in  the  charnel  house, 
music  as  the  demonstrator  of  pathology !  That 
is  whither  romanticism  run  mad  led  Richard 
Strauss.  As  I  said,  after  the  performance  : 
"  .  .  .to  prod  the  dying  man  to  more  gasps 
and  record  them  with  phonograph  and  metro- 
nome for  future  reproduction  on  trombones  in 
syncopated  rhythms  —  these  seem  to  be  worthy 
objects  for  the  art  of  Music  in  the  mind  of  Rich- 
ard Strauss."  1 

I  quote  this,  not  for  its  criticism,  not  for 
the  sake  of  considering  whether  Strauss' s  aim 

1  In  the  Looker-On  for  March,  1897,  page  205. 
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in  Tod  und  Verklarung  is  worthy  or  unworthy  Impressionism 
of  the  Art  of  Music,  but  for  its  statement  of 
the  methods  by  which  Strauss  has  tried  to 
accomplish  his  aim.  Note  Mr.  Henderson's 
words:  "tone-photography,"  ''record  .  .  . 
with  phonograph  and  metronome  ; ' '  they  are 
singularly  felicitous.  In  so  far  as  the  com- 
position in  question  is  realistic,  or  naturalistic, 
in  aim,  the  methods  by  which  it  seeks  to  ac- 
complish this  aim  are  of  the  most  elaborate ; 
you  are  spared  no  smallest  detail,  the  picture  is 
exhaustive  in  its  minuteness.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  Impressionism.  The  whole 
thing  is  photographic ;  and  Impressionism  and 
the  camera  do  not  agree  together. 

The  misapplication  of  the  term  Impression- 
ism to  compositions  like  Richard  Strauss's  Tod 
und  Verklarung  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  ac- 
count for.  Terms  commonly  applied  to  the 
representative  arts  and  to  Poetry  and  Literature 
are  applicable  to  Music  only  by  analogy ;  and 
people  in  general  are  not  too  careful  in  distin- 
guishing just  where  this  sort  of  analogy  really 
lies.  It  is  true  enough  that  the  general  run  of 
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Impressionism  impressionist  pictures,  from  their  enormous 
suppression  of  details,  are  distinguished  by  a 
certain  vagueness  of  representation,  by  an  in- 
dividuality of  colouring,  often  sufficient  to  throw 
the  uninitiated  into  doubt  as  to  what  natural 
objects  they  are  intended  to  represent.  I  once 
overheard  a  bet  made  —  apparently  in  perfect 
good  faith  —  in  front  of  the  show-window  of 
an  art  shop  on  the  Paris  boulevard,  as  to 
whether  a  certain  canvas  by  Monet  represented 
two  haystacks  or  two  purple  cabbages.  Vague- 
ness of  representation  is  probably  the  most 
salient  characteristic  of  impressionist  painting 
in  the  popular  mind.  Now,  vagueness  of  musi- 
cal form  is  undeniably  a  prominent  character- 
istic of  much  of  the  picturesquely  suggestive 
music  written  nowadays.  How  natural,  then, 
for  people  to  associate  the  two  vaguenesses  to- 
gether, and  call  our  modern  tone-painting 
"impressionistic  !  " 

Natural,  but  altogether  false  !  The  analogy 
is  based  upon  quite  unintrinsic  qualities  in  both 
forms  of  art ;  on  mere  secondary  accidents. 
Immediate  totality  of  impression,  obtained  by 
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a  ruthless  suppression  of  insignificant  details,  is  Impressionism 
the  prime  characteristic  of  impressionist  paint- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  the  prime  character- 
istic of  our  modern  tone-painting  is  the  most 
minute  and  elaborate  care  for  picturesquely 
suggestive  details ;  vagueness  of  musical  form 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  To  set 
up  an  analogy  on  its  true  basis,  one  should  say 
that  things  like  Tod  und  Ferktarung,  instead 
of  being  bits  of  musical  Impressionism,  were, 
on  the  contrary,  bits  of  musical  Naturalism,  of 
the  Zola  sort  —  even  of  musical  photography, 
a  la  Maupassant. 

But,  if  Tod  und  Verklarung  and  other  things 
of  its  kind  are  not  musical  Impressionism,  one 
may  not  unnaturally  ask,  what  is  ?  Ah  !  now 
we  are  coming  to  the  point.  And  let  me  say 
here  that  true  musical  Impressionism  seems  to 
me  a  much  older  business  than  some  persons 
apparently  suspect.  Indeed,  I  venture  to  say 
that  Impressionism  showed  itself  in  Music 
long  before  it  invaded  any  other  art,  or  Li- 
terature. This  was  quite  natural, perhaps  even 
unavoidable.  As  impressionist  methods  can 
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Impressionism  be  applied  only  to  the  accomplishment  of 
extra-musical  aims  in  Music,  —  to  naturalistic 
or  picturesque  suggestion,  —  and  are  moreover 
essentially  cursory  and  unelaborate  in  their  na- 
ture, one  most  naturally  looks  for  the  applica- 
tion of  them  by  composers  in  times  when  the 
intrinsic,  plastic,  purely  musical  side  of  the  art 
was  most  lovingly  dwelt  upon,  and  the  extra- 
musical  side,  relegated  to  the  second  place. 
To  my  mind,  the  great  musical  impressionist 
was  Handel.  His  «  He  shall  feed  His  flock," 
in  the  Messiah,  is  a  conspicuously  fine  exam- 
ple of  Impressionism.  Here  is  the  whole  text 
of  the  air : 

He  shall  feed  His  flock  like  a  shepherd,  and 
He  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  His  arm  and 
carry  them  in  His  bosom,  and  gently  lead  those 
that  are  with  young. 

Come  unto  Him,  all  ye  that  labour,  come  unto 
Him,  ye  that  are  heavy  laden,  and  He  will  give 
you  rest.  Take  His  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn 
of  Him  ;  for  He  is  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  and 
ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls. 

Now,  instead  of  trying  to  give  the  greatest 
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possible  distinctness  of  musical  expression  to  Impressionism 

all  the  various  ideas  and  feelings  this  rich  text 

might  suggest  to  a  composer,  Handel  takes  but 

two  words,  and  the  idea  implied  in  them,  as 

his  cue  for  a  simple  bit  of  extra-musical  sug- 

gestiveness ;     he    seizes    upon    "flock"    and 

"shepherd,"  and  makes  the  idea  contained  in 

them  the   central  point  of  a  pastoral  musical 

picture.       Save  for   this  single   pastoral  idea, 

which  Handel  has  so  picturesquely  carried  out, 

the  air  is  nothing  but  a  beautiful  bit  of  musical 

plastics.      Take  again  the  tenor  air,    "Waft 

her,  angels,  through  the  skies,"  in  Jephtba. 

Here  Handel  has  likewise  concentrated  all  his 

picturesque,   extra-musical   endeavour  upon  a 

single  suggestion  in  the  text ;  a  suggestion  of 

the  gentle  flapping  of  angelic  wings  pervades 

the  air,   now  in  the  voice-part,    now  in  the 

orchestra.      In  neither  of  these  two  airs  has 

Handel  allowed  himself  any  elaboration  of  an 

extra-musical  idea,  any  complex  picturesquely 

suggestive   detail-work  ;    he   has   seized    upon 

but  one  idea  contained  in  the  text,  thrown  it 

into  bold  relief,  and  made  it  the  central  point 
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Impressionism  of  his  musical  picture,  eliminating  all  else. 
His  method  here  is  purely  that  of  the  impres- 
sionist. To  make  his  music  reflect  the  im- 
mediate and  momentary  impression  of  pastoral 
life,  in  the  one  case,  and  of  the  flapping  of 
angels'  wings,  in  the  other,  was  his  sole 
aim  outside  of  the  domain  of  pure  musical 
plastics. 

Here  we  find  musical  Impressionism  in  its 
purest  estate  ;  and  I  think  it  is  only  in  com- 
positions of  this  sort  that  we  really  do  find  it. 
In  the  Pastoral  symphony,  Beethoven  wavers 
between  Impressionism  and  a  far  more  elabo- 
rate process  of  suggestion.  The  picture  he 
paints  in  the  first  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo  is  of 
the  impressionist  sort ;  in  the  Scene  by  the 
Brookside  his  tone-painting  becomes  more 
elaborate,  falling  at  last  into  the  sheerest  pho- 
tographic Realism  with  the  notes  of  the  cuckoo, 
quail,  and  nightingale.  The  Thunder-storm 
is  half-impressionist,  half-photographic  ;  with 
the  last  movement,  he  returns  to  pure  Impres- 
sionism. I  can  safely  take  this  symphony  as 
a  piece  of  tone-painting,  even  in  spite  of  Beet- 
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hoven's  note :  "  Mebr  Ausdruck  der  Emp-  Impressionism 
findung  ah  Malerey  (More  expression  of  feeling 
than  painting);"  for,  little  as  the  composer 
may  have  cared  to  have  the  Pastoral  accepted 
as  a  pure  bit  of  tone-painting,  there  is  undeni- 
ably much  in  the  work  that  is  distinctly  more 
of  that  nature  than  expression  of  feeling. 

ONE  passage,  among  many,  in  Eduard  Habit 
Hanslick's  excellent  Aus  meinem  Leben 
strikes  me  as  worth  careful  considering.  It 
describes  certain  occurrences  and  experiences 
during  his  first  visit  to  Vienna  in  1846,  and 
runs  as  follows  : 

Easter  Monday  always  meant  a  special  holiday 
for  Vienna  j  really  a  double  holiday.  In  the 
afternoon  there  was  the  drive  in  the  Prater,  which 
then  still  held  fast  by  its  most  brilliant  traditions  : 
a  sort  of  grandiose  debut  of  brand-new  equipages, 
splendid  horses,  and  elegant  spring  toilets.  In  the 
evening  came  regularly  the  opening  night  of  the 
three  months'  Italian  opera  season,  and  drew 
all  the  world  of  fashion  to  the  Karnthnerthor- 
Theater.  I  had  never  heard  any  Italian  singers, 
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Habit  and  the  opening  opera,   Ernani  by  Verdi,  was 

also  quite  new  to  me.  With  what  expectations 
I  entered  the  parterre  ;  how  happy  I  felt  at  being 
able  to  have  that  experience  before  returning  to 
ray  school  dust  in  Prag  !  But  what  I  really  ex- 
perienced was  a  complete  disappointment.  I 
was  so  bored  that  it  was  only  by  the  exercise  of 
all  my  patience  and  force  of  will  that  I  could 
hold  out  to  the  end  of  the  opera.  Italian  opera 
music  was  something  foreign  and  uncongenial  to 
my  taste,  which  had  been  formed  exclusively  on 
German  music.  I  had  no  sense  for  vocal  vir- 
tuosity ;  and  Verdi's  opera  sounded  immeasu- 
rably tedious,  undramatic,  and  coarse  to  me.  On 
going  out,  I  happened  to  meet  an  acquaintance 
I  had  previously  made  in  Prag,  the  excellent  and 
highly  esteemed  singer  and  singing-teacher  Gio- 
vanni Gordigiani.  I  could  not  conceive  of  his 
enthusiasm,  nor  he  of  my  boredom.  "  But  you 
must  think  the  duet  in  the  second  act  beauti- 
ful ?"  he  asked  in  a  friendly,  proselyting  tone. 
—  "The  duet  in  the  second  act?  I  really 
don't  remember  it."  —  "  And  the  King's  An- 
dante in  the  third  act  ;  is  n't  that  superb  ? "  — 
"Well!  I  don't  remember  that  either."  — 
"  But  then  this  and  that  passage  in  the  fourth 
act  ?  "  Gordigiani  mentioned  them  all  by  tempo 
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and  key.  I  was  ashamed,  but  had  to  confess  Habit 
that  one  number  had  sounded  to  me  just  like 
another,  that  no  single  passage  in  the  tiresome 
monotony  of  this  music  had  stuck  fast  in  my 
memory.  I  had  comprehended  these  "splen- 
dours "  just  as  little  as  I  had  the  frantic  out- 
bursts of  applause  from  the  audience. 

This  first  Italian  opera  and  my  talk  with 
Gordigiani  have  ever  remained  memorable  to 
me.  I  learnt  very  well  afterwards  that  one  has 
to  make  closer  acquaintance  with  Italian  music, 
to  understand  its  advantages  and  beauties.  The 
high-and-mighty  "  It 's  only  superficial  music, 
you  don't  need  to  hear  it  twice  ;  half  a  time, 
at  most"  does  not  settle  the  question,  often  as 
you  may  hear  it  from  Germans.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that,  in  later  years,  I  learnt  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  beauty  of  Italian  music,  even 
in  Verdi  ;  nay,  that  I  have  prized  just  this  beauty 
more  highly  and  felt  it  more  keenly  ever  since 
the  "dramatic  element"  began  to  annihilate 
the  "musical"  in  our  own  dramatic  music, 
and  the  orchestra,  the  singing.  Only  so  long 
as  one  knows  very  few  Italian  operas,  and  hears 
them  given  by  inadequate  singers,  with  a  prejudice 
against  them  into  the  bargain,  does  one  of  them 
sound  like  another.  Italians  feel  just  the  same 
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Habit  about  German  music.      My  Italian  friend  Victor 

Pozzi,  who  found  sensibility  and  dramatic  ex- 
pression only  in  un-German  music,  once  let  me 
take  him  to  some  German  operas  in  Vienna  : 
Fidelio,  Zauberflote,  Hans  Heiling.  —  "  Well, 
how  do  you  like  that  ?  "  —  He  always  answered  : 
*'  That  sounds  to  me  like  church-music."  — 
"  What  !  this  duet,  that  terzet,  and  even  the 
finale  ?  "  I  went  on  insisting.  —  "It  all  sounded 
pretty  much  alike  to  me ;  I  don't  think  any  par- 
ticular passage  has  stuck  in  my  memory.1'  Just 
the  same  answers,  you  see,  that  I  had  given  Gordi- 
giani  after  Verdi's  opera.  Such  experiences  make 
one  prudent,  and  should  lead  us  to  mistrust  our- 
selves in  youth.  This  sort  of  thing  always  re- 
minds me  of  the  story  of  the  Negro  who  had  been 
robbed  by  an  English  sailor,  whose  name  he  did 
not  know.  The  captain  of  the  English  vessel 
had  all  his  crew  march  past  in  single  file  5  the 
plaintiff  was  to  look  at  each  one  carefully,  and 
point  out  the  thief.  But  the  Negro  could  not 
tell  one  sailor  from  another  ;  he  said  that  Euro- 
peans all  had  the  same  face.  We  Europeans 
have  the  same  trouble  with  Negroes.  But  longer 
acquaintance  and  nicer  observation  will  convince 
both  parties  that  neither  all  whites  nor  all  blacks 
have  the  same  face. 
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Robert  Franz  once  wrote  :  "  One  has  some  Habit 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  .  .  .  the 
grand  works  of  Palestrina.' '  Palestrina's  style, 
and  that  of  the  great  masters  of  his  day,  has 
become  an  almost  incomprehensible  musical 
idiom  to  modern  ears  ;  one  of  his  works  sounds 
to  us  pretty  much  like  another.  They  are 
quite  out  of  our  musical  habits. 

The  Japanese  find  Occidental  music  terribly 
inartistic  ;  that  succession  of  well  defined  rhyth- 
mic periods  which  is  one  of  the  principles  of 
our  musical  construction  (Satzbau)  gives  them 
no  impression  of  beauty.  They  say  that  our 
music  is  all  sawed  off  into  lengths,  like  fire- 
wood. And  Japanese  music  is  sheer  gibberish 
in  our  ears.  A  Chinese  merchant  once  opined 
that  the  playing  of  a  fine  English  naval  band 
was  "velly  can-do  music,  but  not  allee  samee 
dat  one  piece  gong  !  ' '  The  inhabitants  of  a 
certain  large  Chinese  town  had,  for  years, 
royally  ignored  the  playing  of  the  English 
garrison  band  ;  but,  when  a  Scotch  regiment 
arrived,  they  followed  the  bagpipers  through 
the  streets  with  huge  delight.  That  was  some- 
thing like  music  ! 
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Habit  Habit  is  not  everything,  to  be  sure,  in  our 

understanding  and  enjoyment  of  music  ;  but  it 
is  a  great  deal.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  this  is  the  hardly -ever- failing  ge- 
neral outcry  against  new  composers  of  original 
genius,  that  "  they  have  no  melody."  Their 
cast  of  melody  is  new,  foreign  to  our  musical 
habits,  and  we  fail  at  first  to  recognize  it  as 
melody  at  all.  And  to  say  that  a  composer 
has  no  melody  is  to  damn  him  outright  —  for 
a  while.  Paderewski  once  said  that,  in  his 
opinion,  no  composer  in  whom  the  lyric  ele- 
ment was  not  predominant  could  justly  be 
called  great  to-day.  That  is  pretty  much  the 
way  most  of  us  feel  about  it ;  only,  if  the  lyric 
element  in  a  composer  is  of  a  new,  unaccus- 
tomed character,  we  are  exceedingly  liable  not 
to  recognize  its  presence.  We  are  in  general 
quite,  or  nearly,  as  helpless  in  face  of  a  melodic 
style  that  has  long  since  gone  out  of  fashion  as 
we  are  when  we  have  to  do  with  one  that  has 
not  yet  come  in.  The  very  old  is  as  incom- 
prehensible and  uncongenial  to  us  as  the  very 
new. 
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Hand  in  hand  with  the  force  of  habit  goes  Habit 
the  force  of  association  ;  the  two  are  intimately 
connected.  It  sometimes  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  too  prone  to  forget  the  artistic  value  of 
habit  and  association  in  Music,  especially  in 
our  relations  to  music  of  a  bygone  period. 
We  talk  —  and  loosely  enough,  heaven  knows  ! 
—  about  "  eternal  masterpieces  ;  "  but  what, 
.after  all,  do  we  know  of  eternity  ?  This  sort 
of  talk,  about  a  great  work's  being  "  eternal," 
or  "imperishable,"  does  perhaps  little  harm 
in  one  way  :  there  are  old  works  galore  that 
are  quite  imperishable  and  eternal  enough  for 
our  purposes,  tolerably  sure  to  outlive  our  short 
span  of  life.  And  this  is  probably  what 
we  really  mean,  when  we  call  a  compo- 
sition "imperishable  ;"  it  //imperishable  as 
far  as  we  can  have  to  do  with  it.  Yet  it  were 
well  for  us  to  remember  that  no  work  of 
a  long-past  age  is  imperishable  all  through, 
even  in  this  restricted  sense ;  it  is  far  rather 
to  be  recognized  as  a  combination  of  the 
imperishable  and  the  mortal,  of  the  transitory 
and  the  eternal.  It  has  come  to  us  across  the 
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Habit  ages,    stripped   of  many,  if  not  most,    of  its 

normal  associations ;  it  presupposes  musical 
habits  that  are  no  longer  ours.  Its  appeal  to 
us  is  by  just  so  much  weakened.  And  note 
that  nothing  is  more  futile  than  to  try  to  re- 
construct these  long-dead  habits,  to  put  our- 
selves at  the  point  of  view  of  the  listeners  for 
whom  the  work  was  originally  written.  Futile, 
and  therefore  foolish  !  What  appealed  directly 
to  those  habits  and  associations  was  but  the 
transitory  and  perishable  element  in  the  work  ; 
what  was  eternal  in  it  can  still  appeal 
directly  to  us,  as  we  now  are,  as  we  live, 
breathe,  and  feel  to-day.  Of  what  use,  then, 
can  it  be  to  try  to  rehabilitate  this  transitory 
element  ?  For,  in  a  work  of  art,  the  transitory 
is  the  unessential  ;  only  the  eternal  is  eternally 
worth  while. 

Upon  the  whole,  all  attempts  at  reviving  — 
or  rather,  galvanically  sham-reviving  —  the 
perishable  element  in  very  old  master-works 
result  mainly  in  veiling  from  us,  instead  of  re- 
vealing to  us,  their  eternal  vital  essence ;  and 
this,  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  superficially 
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successful.  Take,  for  instance,  some  of  the  Habit 
attempts  made  in  England  at  performing  Han- 
del's music  "just  as  he  wrote  it."  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  such  attempts  are  foolish 
from  the  word  go,  —  for  Handel  himself  did 
not  have  his  music  performed  "  just  as  he 
wrote  it,"  but  added  an  unwritten  accompani- 
ment on  the  harpsichord  or  organ  (which  ac- 
companiment who  can  now  reproduce  ?), — 
they  would  still  be  foolish,  even  though  his- 
torically and  archaeologically  correct.  Take 
an  opera  or  oratorio  air  of  Handel's ;  let  all  the 
accompanying  instruments  be  tuned  according 
to  the  "  mean  temperament  "  of  his  day  ;  let  the 
obligato  be  played  on  an  old-fashioned  broad- 
reeded,  squawking  oboe  ;  let  the  "  accompani- 
ment "  (  the  lacking  filling -out)  be  played  on 
a  feebly-tinkling  harpsichord.  You  would  thus 
re-establish  the  "  authentic  "  material  condi- 
tions of  music  in  Handel's  time.  But  you 
would  really  satisfy  nothing  nobler  than  a  mere 
archaeologizing  curiosity  in  the  modern  listener; 
you  would  in  no  wise  revive  the  vanished 
associations  that  once  clustered  round  these 
VOL.  i. — 4 
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Habit  conditions,  the  obsolete  habits  that  made  them 

normal.  The  harpsichord  was  a  noble  in- 
strument to  the  perception  of  people  who  heard 
it  every  day,  and  had  never  dreamt  of  a 
Chickering  nor  a  Steinway  ;  but  it  is  only  a 
decrepit  tinkler  in  our  ears.  Use  it  in  the 
"accompaniment"  of  a  great  air  by  Handel 
to-day,  and  you  at  once  introduce  an  element 
of  quaintness — just  the  one  of  all  others  most 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  composition  !  In  the 
same  way,  the  old  squawking  oboe  would  sim- 
ply scorch  our  modern  ears  ;  how  could  we 
ever  appreciate  the  grandeur,  pathos,  sentiment, 
and  beauty  of  the  music  through  such  auditory 
torture  ?  These  merely  transitory  elements  in 
Handel's  music  would,  if  revived  for  the 
nonce,  do  nothing  more  surely  than  veil  its 
intrinsic  characteristics  from  us.  It  were  far 
wiser  to  conform  to  our  modern  habits  as 
nearly,  and  shock  our  associations  as  little,  as 
possible  ;  it  would  be  more  artistically  "  au- 
thentic." By  this  I  do  not  in  the  least  mean 
that  we  should  try  to  modernize  the  real  essence 
of  the  Music ;  far  from  it  ;  we  should  modern- 
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ize    only    the  unessential    material   conditions   Habit 
under  which  it  is  given. 

I  have  often  thought  that  one  reason  — 
though  surely  not  the  principal  one  —  why 
orchestral  writers  of  Haydn's  and  Mozart's 
day  so  seldom  used  trombones  in  their  concert- 
scores  may  have  been  that  the  trombone  had 
distinctly  ecclesiastical  associations  in  their 
time.  From  one  point  of  view,  you  would 
think  they  had  even  greater  temptations  to  use 
the  trombone  than  more  modern  composers  ; 
for,  in  their  day,  the  trombone  was  the  only 
brass  instrument  that  had  a  complete  scale. 
But  it  was  in  the  musical  habits  of  the  day  to 
hear  trombones  only  in  church  ;  the  trombone 
was  a  characteristically  ecclesiastical  instrument. 
So  closely  did  this  association  cling  to  it  that 
one  of  the  first  results  of  using  it  in  secular 
concert-music  would  have  been  to  mystify  the 
listener  :  he  would  instinctively  look  for  some 
ecclesiastical  allusion,  which  would  naturally 
not  be  clear  to  his  apprehension.  Force  of 
habit  would  stand  in  the  way  of  his  accepting 
trombone-passages  in  a  symphony  as  purely 
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Habit  musical  effects  ;  he  would  be  irresistibly  impelled 

to  seek  some  sacred  meaning  in  them. 

It  has  been  suspected  that  one  cause  of  the 
immediate  success  of  Humperdinck's  Hansel 
und  Crete  I  and  d' Albert's  Rubin  was  the 
Wagnerian  fulness  and  richness  with  which 
the  orchestral  part  of  these  fairy  operas  is 
scored.  This  may  not  be  far  wrong.  Yet 
there  must  have  been,  here  and  there,  a  dis- 
criminating listener  who  found  it  a  shock  to  his 
musical  habits  to  hear  in  these  light  fairy 
operas  a  style  of  orchestration  hitherto  associated 
only  with  the  most  grandiose  forms  of  tragic 
music-drama ;  to  find  a  homely  fairy  tale 
decked  out  in  the  ponderous  trappings  of  a 
Nibelungen  orchestra  must  have  been  a  surprise 
at  first.  But  that  habit  will  be  formed  soon 
enough  ;  never  fear !  Years  ago,  Berlioz 
lamented  the  deplorable  ease  with  which  the 
Paris  public  fell  into  the  habit  of  listening  to 
the  trombone  "sounding  as  for  the  entry  of 
Alexander  into  Babylon,  when  nothing  graver 
was  in  hand  than  a  dancer's  pirouette,  and 
mingling  its  Olympian  voice  in  the  tutti  of  a 
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concerto,  to  prepare  for  the  triumphal  advent  Habit 
of  an  oboe;"  perhaps  we  all  shall  find  it 
equally  easy  to  form  the  habit  of  hearing  tricksy 
fairies  and  roguish  gnomes  trip  it  in  full  panoply 
of  brass,  mailed  cap-a-pie,  from  the  altissimo- 
saxhorn  beaver  to  the  contrabass-tuba  greaves  ! 
But,  among  the  several  as  yet  questionable 
habits  we  may  be  on  the  verge  of  forming,  in 
our  relations  to  the  Art  of  Music,  there  is  one 
unquestionably  good  one  which  we  —  here  in 
America  —  are  fast  forming  ;  perhaps  we  may 
be  said  already  to  have  formed  it  ;  this  is  the 
habit  of  demanding  short  concerts.  I  fancy 
we  rather  lead  the  world  in  this !  We  have 
come  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  important  fact 
that  more  than  an  hour  and  three  quarters  of 
fixed  attention  is  more  than  the  normally  con- 
stituted human  individual  of  musical  proclivi- 
ties can  really  enjoy.  The  first  concert  I  ever 
went  to  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris  had  for 
its  bill  of  fare  :  Mozart's  G  minor  symphony, 
the  whole  of  Saint-Saens's  Deluge  (an  oratorio 
in  three  parts),  something  else  that  I  have  now 
forgotten,  and  Beethoven's  C  minor  symphony. 
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Habit  Rien  que  $a  !  Now,  that  is  a  program  for  men 

of  steel  and  leather ;  not  for  men  of  flesh  and 
blood.  A  program  to  "  save  oil  and  fire- wood 
at  home;  "  not  one  to  be  enjoyed  artistically. 
We  have  improved  upon  that  here ;  we  no 
longer  make  a  concert  program  vie  with  a 
colonial  sermon. 

Fashion  'T^HERE  are  people  who  dislike  to  consider 

X  anything  so  —  what  shall  I  call  it  ?  say 
—  frivolous  as  Fashion  in  connection  with  t.he 
fine  arts.  Indeed  Fashion  has  come  in  for 
little  else  than  hard  words  from  the  seriously 
inclined  art-lover ;  although  the  more  worldly- 
minded  art-purveyor  knows  its  value  as  well  as 
another.  Wagner  has  been  particularly  severe 
upon  it,  and  done  his  best  to  rope  in  Beethoven 
as  a  not-to-be-despised  ally  in  the  fight  against 
Fashion.  Remember  the  astonishing  story 
Wagner  tells  about  Beethoven  and  that 
"Mode"  line  in  Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy. 
According  to  the  Man  of  Bayreuth,  Beethoven 
had  quite  a  time  of  it  with  this  line,  when 
writing  his  ninth  symphony.  Schiller  has  it : 
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Deine  Zauber  binden  wieder  Fashion 

Was  die  Mode  streng  getheilt. 
(Thy  magic  binds  together  again  what  Fashion 
has  severely  sundered.) 

Beethoven  was  dissatisfied  with  this  "  streng 
(severely),"  as  too  dignified  an  adverb  to  be 
associated  with  so  ignoble  a  thing  as  Fashion  ; 
he  looked  farther  into  his  Schiller,  and  found, 
in  another  edition  of  the  Ode,  the  following  : 

Deine  Zauber  binden  wieder 
Was  der  Mode  Schwert  getheilt. 
(What  Fashion's  sword  has  sundered.) 

This  was  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  ; 
Scbzuert  leaves  the  every-day  nobility  of  streng 
far  behind,  and  rises  into  the  region  of  the 
epico-heroic.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands  ;  which 
Beethoven  accordingly  proceeded  to  do,  wri- 
ting "  hocbsteigenmacbtig  (by  right  of  his  own 
supreme  might):  " 

Deine  Zauber  binden  wieder 
Was  die  Mode/ra^r  getheilt. 
(What  Fashion  has  impudently  sundered.) 
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Fashion  I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  this 

story  of  Wagner's  is  apocryphal,  and  rests  on 
no  historic  basis  whatever.  Perhaps  it  came 
to  him  through  the  horn  gate  of  dreams.  But 
his  telling  it  shows  plainly  enough  what  he 
thought  of  Fashion. 

It  may  safely  be  premised  that  Fashion  is  a 
thing  which  the  upright  composer  had  best  not 
take  into  account.  With  the  pot-boiling 
composer  it  is  naturally  quite  another  matter : 
he  must  follow  Fashion  with  man-milliner 
sedulousness,  bowing  ingratiatingly  in  her  train 
and  washing  his  hands  in  invisible  soap  —  less 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  them  clean  than  to 
propitiate  the  goddess.  One  could  wish, 
however,  that  great  performers  —  those  who 
deserve  to  be  called  great  —  would  take  a  leaf 
out  of  the  upright  composer's  book,  and  follow 
Fashion  somewhat  less  humbly  than  they  do 
at  times.  For  one  thing,  their  programs 
would  show  more  of  enlivening  variety.  It  is 
often  a  matter  for  wonder  that  pianists,  for 
instance,  persist,  as  they  do,  in  playing  the 
same  things,  year  in,  year  out,  all  the  world 
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over.  Can  it  be  that  the  great  composers,  Fashion 
the  di  majores  of  the  musical  Olympus,  who 
gave  to  the  world  upwards  of  a  hundred  — 
sometimes  over  two  hundred  —  opus-numbers 
apiece,  have  shown  themselves  really  concert- 
worthy  only  in  from  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen 
of  their  pianoforte  compositions  ?  One  of  the 
two  husbands  in  la  Poudre  aux  Yeux  (deli- 
cious comedy  !)  complains  that  it  is  all  very 
well  to  subscribe  to  a  box  at  the  Italiens  for 
two  days  in  the  week,  but  that  "  toujours 
Rigoletto"  gets  to  be  too  much  of  a  good 
thing  after  a  while  !  Well,  I  can  remember 
the  time  —  remember  !  it  seems  not  to  be 
quite  over  yet  —  when  we  (especially  we 
critics,  who  have  to  listen)  found  toujours 
Waldstein  sonata  too  much  of  a  good  thing, 
not  to  mention  toujours  some  other  works, 
by  other  composers,  great  and  small.  This 
reign  of  the  Waldstein  sonata  looks  very  like  a 
fashion,  and  like  little  else. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  After  Joseffy 
has  played  the  Waldstein  sonata,  Rosenthal 
has  played  the  Waldstein  sonata,  Paderewski 
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Fashion  has  played  the  Waldstein  sonata,  well-nigh  all 

the  big  bugs  have  played  the  Waldstein  sonata 
—  what  next  ?  Why,  here  come  little  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry,  and,  one  and  all,  play  the 
Waldstein  sonata  at  their  come-out  recitals ! 
Do  these  small  fry  of  the  pianoforte  play  the 
Waldstein  sonata  simply  because  they  have 
just  been  fired  on  by  vaulting  ambition  ?  Hm ! 
Is  it  not  rather  on  the  principle  on  which, 
after  seeing  a  tall,  slim,  graceful  young  woman 
look  beautiful,  if  preposterous,  in  huge  puffed 
sleeves  and  bell  skirt,  the  short,  chunky,  and 
no  longer  young  woman  can  not  rest  until  she, 
too,  has  made  herself  to  look  preposterous  — 
without  looking  beautiful  —  in  similar  attire? 
Has  not  Fashion  had  something  to  do  with  it  ? 
Come,  lay  your  hands  upon  your  hearts,  and 
say  it  is  not  so. 

Again,  take  the  prevalent  style  of  perform- 
ance at  any  given  epoch  in  musical  history  — 
say,  the  present  day.  Think  you  it  is  all 
owing  to  pure  "modernity  of  feeling  ?"  I 
don't.  I  am  pretty  sure  that  Fashion  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  it.  When  a  famous  man 
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plays  Mozart  or  Beethoven  with  Chopinesque  Fashion 
rub  at  os  and  Lisztian-  Magyar  instability  of 
tempo,  do  you  imagine  that  it  is  all  from 
"modernity  of  feeling?"  I  do  not  see  how 
it  well  can  be.  A  man  who  is  not  an  absolute 
crow-bar  of  emotional  inflexibility  can  not 
possibly  feel  Beethoven  exactly  as  he  feels 
Chopin  or  Liszt  ;  it  can't  be  done  !  Please 
don't  bring  up  Rubinstein  in  this  connection  ; 
for  he  is  the  rock  upon  which  all  generalities 
go  to  smash.  Rubinstein  had  to  obey  his  own 
genius  ;  when  a  man  with  Rubinstein's  weight 
of  genius  comes  along,  then  it  will  be  time  to 
talk.  People  nowadays  play  Beethoven  and 
Mozart  like  Chopin  or  Liszt  because  that  style 
of  playing  is  the  fashion,  and  they  either  won't 
or  can't  be  unfashionable.  The  great  ones 
follow  the  fashion,  and  the  little  ones  follow 
them  —  for  the  most  part,  unthinkingly. 

As  for  the  influence  of  Fashion  —  not  speci- 
fically musical  Fashion,  this  time,  but  Fashion 
scblecbtweg,  Fashion  in  general  —  upon  the 
public  at  large,  in  their  relations  to  the  Art  of 
Music,  that  has  been  commented  on  to  a  con- 
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Fashion  siderable  extent.     I  can  not  say  that  I  quite 

agree  with  the  cynical  views  of  some  persons 
on  this  subject.  We  are  at  times  asked  to 
believe  that  hosts  of  people  go  to  concerts 
simply  because  such  concerts  are  the  fashion. 
This  might  be  an  all-sufficient  reason  for  their 
going  once  or  twice ;  but  all  through  the 
season,  and  year  in,  year  out  ?  No.  Least 
of  all  would  it  explain  their  staying  through 
a  concert  after  once  getting  there.  Fashion 
is  powerful,  but  not  so  all-powerful  as  that 
comes  to  ! 

The  A   S  Mephisto  reported  the  departed  Herr 

Influence  of  /\Schwerdtlein  to  have  spoken  of  the 
*  daily  bread  he  had  to  earn  for  himself  and 
family  as  "  Erot  im  allerweit*  sten  Sinn  (bread 
in  the  widest  possible  sense),"  so  do  I  here 
use  "surroundings"  in  an  equally  compre- 
hensive sense.  The  French,  who,  as  a  people, 
probably  have  the  keenest  sense  going  for  fit- 
ness in  matters  artistic,  are  fond  of  using  an 
excellent  phrase  in  their  art-criticism  ;  they 
speak  of  a  work  of  art's  being  presented  "  dans 
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son  vrai  cadre  (in  its  true  frame),"  or  "  hors    The 
de  son  vrai  cadre   (out  of  its  true  frame)."    Influence  of 
Berlioz,  for  instance,  said  of  the  Marcbe  des   Surroundings 
Pelerinsy  in  his  Harold  symphony,  that  it  often 
hardly  got  a  hand,  when  played  separately  at 
a   concert,   whereas,   when   given  "  dans  son 
vrai  cadre ,"  — that  is,  when  the  whole  sym- 
phony was   played,  —  it  was    nearly  always 
encored. 

The  "  true  frame"  of  a  composition  may 
mean  a  good  many  things.  It  may  even  mean 
the  composition's  surroundings  on  a  concert 
program  :  their  relations  to  it  in  similarity 
or  contrast  of  character,  even  in  the  mere  mat- 
ter of  tonality.  The  "  proper  succession  of 
keys  "  was  once  a  point  to  which  program- 
makers  attributed  no  little  importance ;  it 
was  deemed  all  but  indispensable  that  there 
should  be  a  good  tonal  relation  between  a 
piece  and  the  next  following  one.  Perhaps 
this  was  made  somewhat  too  much  of,  at 
one  time  ;  some  program -makers  took  needless 
pains  about  it.  Yet  some  importance  it  always 
must  have  ;  and  what  is  commonly  known  as  a 
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The  "  good  tonal  relation  "  turns  out  at  times  to  be 

Influence  of  no  Very  trustworthy  guide.  I  can  remember 
urroun  ings  an  mstance^  not  many  years  ago  at  our  sym- 
phony concerts  in  Boston,  when  Mozart's 
"  Battiy  batti  "  was  sung  immediately  after  an 
orchestral  piece  in  C  major.  Now,  "  Batti, 
batti  "is  in  F  major ;  and  no  two  keys  are 
more  closely  related  than  F  and  C.  Yet  the 
difference  in  pitch  of  a  5th  lower  than  the  pre- 
ceding piece  somehow  made  the  poor  "  Batti, 
batti"  — one  of  the  coyest,  brightest  inspira- 
tions Mozart  ever  put  upon  paper  —  sound 
positively  dull  and  heavy  ;  its  F  major  sounded, 
for  all  the  world,  like  F-flat  major,  like  the 
diapason  normal  after  the  old  Steinway  pitch  ! 
When  Mendelssohn  conducted  the  first  per- 
formance of  one  of  his  friend  Schumann's  sym- 
phonies—  I  think,  the  one  in  B-flat  major, 
but  of  this  I  am  not  sure  —  at  a  Gewandhaus 
concert  in  Leipzig,  the  new  work  was  immedi- 
ately preceded  on  the  program  by  Rossini's 
enormously  brilliant  overture  to  Guillaume  Tell 
—  in  E  major,  to  boot !  The  overture  was  a 
tremendous  favourite  of  Mendelssohn' s,  and 
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the  performance  was  particularly  effective ;  so  The 
much  so  that  the  audience  rapturously  rede-  Influence  of 
manded  it  —  and  Mendelssohn  allowed  the  en- 
core.  How  Schumann's  new  symphony  fared 
after  it,  I  don't  know  ;  but  the  inadvisability  of 
the  thing  was  so  glaring  that  the  incident  was 
noticed  by  some  musicians  at  the  concert,  and 
it  took  all  Mendelssohn 's  high  reputation 
,for  honour  and  generosity  to  quash  invidious 
hints  from  certain  quarters  that  he  had  been 
playing  a  sly  trick  upon  a  friend,  who  might 
also  be  regarded  as  something  of  a  rival.  To 
prepare  such  a  "  frame ' '  as  the  Tell  over- 
ture for  a  new  Schumann  symphony  —  es- 
pecially in  those  days,  when  Schumann  was, 
in  general,  little  understood  and  by  no  means 
popular  —  looked  dangerously  like  malice. 

Some  of  us  can  remember  von  Billow's 
playing  Beethoven's  C-sharp  minor  sonata, 
opus  27,  No.  2  (miscalled  the  "  Moon- 
light"), in  the  Boston  Music  Hall  with  all 
the  gas  turned  down  to  a  bead.  At  first  it 
seemed  rather  a  cheap  device,  unworthy  of 
both  sonata  and  pianist ;  but  it  was  sufficiently 
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The  well  known  that  von  Billow's  reputation  as  a 

Influence  of  musician  was  untainted  by  even  a  suspicion  of 
Surroundings  chariatanism>  and  most  of  us  were  qJite  will- 
ing to  humour  him  in  his  whim.  I  think 
that,  before  long,  we  found  in  our  heart  of 
heart  that  the  half-darkness  was  really  an 
admirable  "cadre"  for  the  composition  — 
notably  for  the  last  movement.  For  matter  of 
that,  the  idea  was  not  wholly  von  Billow's; 
it  was  really  Berlioz's.  Liszt,  Berlioz,  Ernst, 
and  one  or  two  others  were  together  in  Liszt's 
room  in  Paris  one  evening,  and  the  great 
Hungarian  had  been  playing  several  things  ; 
all  of  a  sudden  the  lamp  went  out  and  left  the 
company  in  total  darkness.  Berlioz  called  out, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  not  to  have  the 
lamp  lighted  again,  but  that  Liszt  should  play 
them  the  C-sharp  minor  sonata  in  the  dark. 
Liszt  consented,  and  the  effect  was  such  — 
Berlioz  characteristically  wrote  of  it  "nous 
pleurions !  (we  wept!)" — that,  for  years 
afterward,  Liszt  had  an  especial  fad  for  playing 
that  particular  sonata  with  all  the  lights  out. 
Berlioz  had  a  peculiarly  keen  appreciation  of 
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"  cadre  "  in  matters  musical;  perhaps  he  was    The 

more  susceptible  to  the  suggestiveness  of  out-    Influence  of 

side    influences    than    most   musicians.      The   Surroundings 

ts  frame  "  of  his  great  Te  Deum,  opus   22,  is 

noteworthy.      This  work  is  scored  for  double 

chorus  and  orchestra,  placed  at  one  end  of  the 

church  ;  organ,  placed  at  the  opposite    end  ; 

and  a  third  chorus  of  soprano  voices  in  unison, 

placed  on  a  staging  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 

nave.      The   "point    of  departure  of  musical 

sounds ' '  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  in 

his  eyes.      The  careful  directions  for  "  North 

orchestra,"  "South  orchestra,"  "East,"  and 

"  West  "  orchestras  in  the  "  Tuba  mirum  J> 

of  his  Danremont  Requiem,  are  good  earnest  of 

this.       "  Cadre"    nothing    but    "  cadre  !  " 

But  a  "  frame  "  which  is  a  functional  part  of 

the  picture,  nevertheless  ! 

Every  one  —  barring  his  late  majesty,  Lud- 
wig  of  Bavaria  —  knows  what  a  damper  a  small 
and  dispersed  audience  is  upon  musical  enthu- 
siasm. The  only  instance  I  can  remember 
when  a  wretchedly  small  audience  did  not  so 
act  as  a  damper  was  at  one  of  von  Billow's 
VOL.  i.  —  5 
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The  recitals  in  Boston,   years  ago.     There  was  a 

Influence  of     driving  snow-storm  that  day  and  evening,  and 
Surroundings   the  streets  were  a]1  but  impassable  .  the  vast 

Music  Hall  harboured  an  audience  of  about 
forty  persons,  gloomily  scattered  here  and 
there.  When  von  Biilow  appeared,  he 
stepped  to  the  front  of  the  platform,  and 
spoke  as  follows  (or  words  to  the  same  effect ; 
I  cannot  quote  verbatim  at  a  distance  of  over 
twenty  years)  :  "  It  is  the  most  flattering  ex- 
perience of  my  whole  artistic  career,  to  find 
so  many  people  willing  to  come  to  hear  music 
on  such  a  night ;  if  you  will  all  please  come 
and  sit  close  together,  in  front  here,  we  shall 
be  able  to  keep  one  another  and  the  music 
warm  !  "  He  never  played  better,  and  I 
think  none  of  us  would  have  missed  it  for  the 
world.  Billow's  genial  way  of  taking  it 
turned  the  microscopic  audience  into  a  capital 
"cadre  / "  better,  in  fact,  than  a  full  house, 
for  we  all  had  a  little  touch  of  selfish  satisfaction 
at  feeling  that  we  had  a  particularly  soft  snap 
all  to  ourselves. 

The  "  true  frame  "  of  certain  works  changes 
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with  time  ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  not  always  The 
in  just  the  way  that  some  people  may  think.  Influence  of 
Take  some  old  operas  which  gradual  changes  Surroundings 
in  operatic  fashion  have,  nearly  or  entirely, 
driven  from  the  stage.  It  has  often  been 
thought  that,  as  the  modern  stage  was  evi- 
dently no  longer  their  "  true  frame,"  they  —  as 
works  of  unmistakable  genius  —  might  be  more 
effective  as.  concert-music,  given  as  dramatic 
cantatas,  without  scenery,  costumes,  or  action. 
The  idea  seems,  a  priori,  to  have  something 
in  it ;  but,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes, 
I  find  very  little  in  it  indeed.  I  have  more 
than  once  mightily  enjoyed  concert  perform- 
ances of  operas  that  were  still  alive  on  the 
stage — of  Beethoven's  Fidelia,  of  Gluck's 
Orpheus,  even  of  some  of  Wagner's  music- 
dramas  ;  but  the  only  concert  performance  I 
ever  heard  of  an  opera  really  dead  to  the  stage 
—  a  very  good  one,  too,  of  Mozart's  Cle- 
menza  di  Tito,  in  London  —  was  about  the 
dreariest  thing  I  ever  ran  away  from  before  it 
was  half  over.  I  think  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  the  stage  is,  and  will  ever  remain,  the 
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The  "  true  frame  "  of  an  opera  ;  when  an  opera 

Influence  of    djes    on  the   stage,   it  may  be   considered  as 
Surroundings  haying    died    for   good    and  a]L      Qf  cours(^ 

some  separate  numbers  from  it  may  survive  as 
concert-pieces  ;  but  the  work  itself,  as  a  whole, 
is  dead.  I  doubt  if  any  of  the  old  Handel 
operas  could  thrive  to-day  as  concert-cantatas. 
You  may  object,  to  be  sure,  that  their  style  is, 
upon  the  whole,  very  like  that  of  Handel's 
oratorios  ;  their  style,  yes  ;  but  their  make-up, 
no  !  In  Handel's  oratorios  recitatives,  airs, 
and  choruses  alternate  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tions ;  but  think  of  listening  to  a  concert  per- 
formance of  an  opera  of  his,  consisting  of  next 
to  nothing  but  a  series  of  airs,  each  one  pre- 
ceded by  a  recitative,  with  a  chorus  coming 
only  at  the  end  of  each  act,  and  not  always 
even  that.  Flesh  and  blood  could  not  stand 
it  !  The  work  which  can  no  longer  live  in 
its  "true  frame"  can  surely  not  live  out 
of  it. 

If  the  change  wrought  by  time  in  the 
"  true  frame  "  of  operas  is  more  imaginary 
than  real,  the  same  can  not  be  said  so  dis- 
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tinctly  of  some  church-music.  Take,  for  The 
instance,  many  of  Sebastian  Bach's  church-  Influence  of 
cantatas,  and  his  Passion-musics.  Compositions  Surroundings 
of  such  length  and  complexity  are  foreign  to 
our  present  church-going  habits ;  we  could 
no  more  endure  them,  as  functional  parts  of 
Divine  Service,  than  we  could  the  old  two 
hours'  colonial  sermon.  Most  of  Bach's  can- 
tatas and  his  Passion-musics  have  gradually, 
but  quite  naturally,  lapsed  from  the  church- 
service  to  the  domain  of  the  concert-room. 
To  be  sure,  one  can  not  help  recognizing,  in 
the  end,  that  the  concert-room  in  its  ordi- 
nary estate  is  really  not  their  "  true  frame  ;  ' ' 
to  make  it  as  true  and  fitting  as  we  can, 
we  have  to  resort  to  subterfuges  —  dress- 
ing chorus  and  solo  singers  in  dark  colours, 
suppressing  applause,  etc.,  etc.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  me  the  part  of  wisdom  to  give  such 
works  as  much  "  cadre  "  as  possible.  I  have 
often  thought  it  would  be  well,  if  feasible,  to 
have  the  audience  at  performances  of  the  St. 
Matthew-Passion,  for  instance,  seated  with 
their  backs  to  the  stage,  so  as  not  to  see  singers, 
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The  players,  and  conductor  ;  a  dim,  religious  light 

Influence  of    W0uld  also  be  a   help.     Better  still,  to  give 
Surroundings  ^  Passiony  not  in  the  Music  Hall  at  all,  but 
in   some    large    church.      Organ-concerts    are 
given   in    churches ;  then    why    not    Passion- 
musics  as  well  ? 

Music  and       T  T  is  tolerably  well  known,  by  this  time, 
the  Eye  JLthat  it  was  one  of  Wagner's  pet    fads  to 

have  the  orchestra  sunk  out  of  sight  at  operatic 
performances.  His  prime  object  was  that 
nothing  liable  to  distract  attention  should  be 
interposed  between  the  listening  spectator's  eye 
and  the  dramatic  picture  unfolded  before  him  on 
the  stage.  Darkening  the  auditorium  was 
another  means  toward  the  same  end.  It  has 
not  only  the  effect  of  making  the  stage-light- 
ing seem  more  brilliant  by  contrast  with  the 
darkened  house,  and  of  rendering  it  possible 
to  have  a  completely  darkened  stage  as  well ; 
it  effectually  prevents  one's  fellow-spectators 
from  obtruding  their  persons  upon  one's  vision, 
and  thus  distracting  the  attention  from  the 
main  business  in  hand  —  the  dramatic  action 
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on  the  stage.  The  importance  of  the  in-  Music  and 
visible  orchestra  is  a  point  to  which  Wagner  t"e  Eye 
returns  again  and  again  in  his  writings.  The 
movements  of  conductor,  string-players,  and 
drummers,  not  to  mention  the  sometimes  ludi- 
crous facial  distortions  of  the  players  on  wind 
instruments,  seemed  to  him  all  too  liable  to  act 
disturbingly  upon  the  spectator.  This  is  the 
world* s  common  property  now,  and  I  doubt 
whether  many  persons  will  feel  inclined  to 
differ  with  Wagner  about  it. 

But  I  mistake  much  if  Wagner  did  not 
carry  his  objection  to  the  movements  of  con- 
ducting and  playing  musicians  obtruding  them- 
selves upon  an  audience's  vision  still  farther 
than  this.  I  should  be  puzzled  now  to  point 
to  the  exact  passage  in  his  writings;  neither 
have  I  the  least  inclination  to  take  the  trouble 
of  looking  it  up  ;  but  I  am  pretty  sure  I 
remember  reading  somewhere  in  his  manifold 
works  that  he  felt  the  visibility  of  even  a 
concert  orchestra  to  be  a  serious  drawback  to 
complete  musical  enjoyment  on  the  listener's 
part ;  in  the  same  kind,  if  perhaps  not  to  the 
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Music  and      same  degree,   as   that   of  an   opera  orchestra. 

the  Eye  Ariel  here  is  where  I  fail  to  agree  with  him. 

Music  is,  after  all,  a  kind  of  indeterminate 
speech  ;  if  it  have  none  of  the  definiteness  of 
what  is  properly  called  speech,  it  has  more 
than  its  emotional  potency.  At  any  rate, 
Music  is  a  series  of  sounds  purposely  addressed 
to  the  listener  by  the  performer,  and  this,  too, 
with  perfect  distinctness  of  aim.  Now,  in 
our  daily  life  we  seldom  find  a  direct  appeal 
made  consciously  to  the  ear  that  is  not 
accompanied  by  an  auxiliary  appeal  to  the 
eye  as  well.  As  human  beings  are  consti- 
tuted, it  is  the  blind  alone  —  or  people  listen- 
ing at  a  telephone  —  who  hear  with  the  ear 
only.  Human  speech  is  normally  accompa- 
nied with  at  least  something  of  gesture  or 
change  of  facial  expression ;  and,  the  more 
emotional  the  speech,  the  more  conspicuous 
will  be  the  gesture  or  play  of  feature.  Except 
in  the  case  of  some  stolid  Anglo-Saxons  or 
Teutons,  some  such  appeal  to  the  eye  seldom 
fails  to  accompany  an  intentional  appeal  to  the 
ear  ;  with  the  Latin  races  this  auxiliary  appeal 
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to  the  eye  is  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  Music  and 
speech,  and  often  does  more  than  half  the  tbe  Eye 
business.  One  can  even  say  that  the  average 
South-Italian  habitually  helps  out  his  gestures 
and  facial  expression  with  his  speech,  instead 
of  helping  out  his  speech  with  expressive  play 
of  feature  and  gesticulation.  It  may  be  said, 
in  general,  that  any  sort  of  speech,  especially 
of  emotional  speech,  without  something  of 
accompanying  gesture  or  play  of  feature,  with- 
out at  least  some  synchronous  appeal  to  the 
eye,  as  well  as  to  the  ear,  strikes  us  instinc- 
tively as  unnatural  and  constrained.  The  men 
in  our  acquaintance  who,  like  Baron  Puck,  in 
Offenbach's  Grande  Ducbesse,  say  things  fit  to 
make  us  jump,  without  moving  a  feature,  are 
rather  noticeable  for  that  peculiarity.  The 
absolutely  ungesticulating  actor  is  all  but 
unknown  on  the  stage. 

Now,  it  were  strange  indeed  if  our  instinctive 
relations  to  Music  —  as  an  art  of  expression 
appealing  to  the  ear  —  were  wholly  different 
from  our  habitual  relations  to  other  forms  of 
expression  which  appeal  to  the  same  organ. 
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Music  and      If  we  commonly  look  for  some  accompanying 
the  Eye  appeal    to   the   eye   in   the   case   of  ordinary 

speech,  it  is  quite  natural  for  us  to  expect  a 
similar  appeal  to  the  eye  in  the  case  of  Music. 
I  can  not  think  my  personal  experience  in 
this  matter  entirely  unique ;  that  of  most  of 
my  readers  must  have  been  very  similar.  I 
can  not  think,  for  instance,  that  I  am  quite 
alone  in  finding  the  stolid  stage  bearing,  the 
unemotional,  church-solemn  faces  of  many 
Anglo-Saxon  singers  exceedingly  disturbing 
and  well-nigh  hopelessly  destructive  of  my 
musical  receptivity.  A  rousing  drinking-song, 
sung  by  a  chorus  of  men  with  nothing  but  a 
stern  sense  of  duty  painted  on  their  respectable 
countenances,  speaks  less  eloquently  of  the 
exhilaration  of  wine  than  of  the  possible  need 
of  bromides  —  as  a  palliative  of  the  after- 
effects of  unpoetic  and  bestial  over-indulgence. 
A  chorus  of  men  who  sing  drinking-songs 
with  that  look  in  their  faces  —  and  we  know 
it  but  too  well  in  this  blessed  land  of  ours  — 
puts  bacchanalian  joviality  Katzenjammer 
foremost  ! 
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As  it  is  with  singers,  so  is  it  also  —  if  per-  Music  and 
haps  in  a  less  degree  —  with  players.  I  have  the  fye 
little  doubt  that  a  good  part  of  the  late  Karl 
Tausig's  reputed  "dry ness"  of  expression  as 
a  pianist  resided  in  his  reticent  manner  while 
playing  ;  it  is  hard  to  feel  that  a  man  is  playing 
emotionally,  when  you  see  his  eye  steadily 
fixed  upon  the  cornice  of  the  hall.  Nothing 
could  be  more  impassioned  than  Anton  Rubin- 
stein's face  and  movements  while  playing  ;  a 
musician  once  said  hyperbolically  that  he  had 
rather  see  Rubinstein  play  than  bear  any  one 
else. 

Now,  in  concealing  a  concert  orchestra  from 
sight,  Wagner  evidently  aimed  at  doing 
away  with  a  distracting  and  disturbing  appeal 
to  the  eye,  one  that  was  apt  to  draw  away  the 
listener's  attention  from  the  music.  In  doing 
so,  he  of  course  does  away  with  all  appeal  to 
the  eye  whatsoever. 

The  question  in  my  mind  is,  however,  Is 
this  appeal  to  the  eye  —  the  movements  of 
conductor  and  players  —  as  disturbing  as  the 
absence  of  any  appeal  at  all  ?  I  can  hardly 
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Music  and      even  call  it  a  question,  for  my  mind  is  quite 
the  Eye  made  up  in  the  negative,  as  far  as  my  personal 

feelings  are  concerned ;  and  I  can  not  think 
my  feelings  in  the  matter  exceptional.  The 
bodily  movements  of  conducting,  or  playing 
on  stringed  instruments,  even  the  (generally 
slight)  distortion  of  the  features  in  playing  on 
wind  instruments,  are  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  concerted  gesture  and  play  of  feature 
of  the  orchestra  while  performing  music. 
These  are  but  the  natural  —  and  also  habitual 
—  appeal  to  the  eye  which  helps  out  the  mu- 
sical appeal  to  the  ear.  Remember,  too,  that 
the  movements  of  which  I  now  speak  are,  save 
in  the  case  of  exceptionally  awkward  men, 
essentially  graceful  and  sightly ;  the  aid  they 
bring  to  the  general  musical  impression  is  in- 
trinsically artistic.  Then  add  the  enormous 
power  of  association.  The  movements  of 
conductor  and  players  have  long  been  inti- 
mately associated  in  our  minds  with  the  sounds, 
the  rhythms,  the  inflections  produced.  As 
far  as  our  experience  goes,  an  orchestra's 
appeal  to  the  ear  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
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divorced  from  just  this  appeal  to  the  eye.  We  Music  and 
recognise  the  two  as  belonging  as  naturally  the  Eye 
together  as  speech  and  gesture,  speech  and 
facial  expression.  I  think  we  should  miss  it 
terribly,  if  this  appeal  to  the  eye  were  taken 
from  us.  Unused  as  we  are  to  receiving 
emotional  impressions  through  one  sense  alone, 
we  should  lose  a  good  part  of  the  force  of  a 
purely  auditory  appeal,  if  our  eye  were  left 
idle ;  and  who  shall  compute  the  mischief 
the  anti-musical  Satan  of  wool-gathering  finds 
still  for  idle  eyes  to  do  ? 

There  are  but  two  modes  to  obtain  celebrity  Plagiarism 
in  authorship,  discovery  or  conquest.  Disco- 
very, by  saying  what  none  others  have  said,  with 
this  proviso,  that  it  be  true  as  well  as  new  ;  and 
conquest,  by  saying  what  others  have  said,  but 
with  more  point,  brevity,  and  brightness.  —  C.  C. 
COLTON,  Lacon. 

I   NOW  forget  what  Frenchman  it  was  who 
said :   "  Lorsque  le  critique  ne  sait  plus  de 
quel  bois  faire  flecbe,  il  cbercbe  des  plagiats 
(When  the  critic  is  at  the  end  of  his  tether, 
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Plagiarism  he  tries  to  spot  plagiarisms)."  As  the  world 
of  literary  and  artistic  production  goes,  the 
critic  need  seldom  lack  this  last  resource ; 
where  all  other  fuel  for  righteous  indignation 
fails  him,  he  can  at  least  fall  back  upon  this, 
and  kindle  a  respectable  blaze  therewith.  And 
who  shall  say  that  his  indignation  is  not  virtu- 
ous ?  The  very  word  plagiarism  —  like  the 
more  specifically  musical  term  plagal — comes 
from  the  Greek  plagios,  which  means  literally 
slanting,  sideways,  and,  by  an  academically 
sanctioned  metaphor,  crooked.  Shall  not  all 
crookedness  in  Art  be  blamed,  as  well  as 
crookedness  in  business  ?  But,  if  this  critical 
outcry  against  plagiarism  is  virtuous,  is  the  in- 
dignation wholly  vicious  which  breathes  from 
that  counter-cry  of  the  old  Commersbuch,  — 
or  did  the  Commersbucb  poetaster  but  re-echo 
the  wail  of  a  long  line  of  older  fellow-crafts- 
men, thus  proving  himself  as  good  a  plagiarist 
as  another?  —  which  runs  :  "  Pereant  qui  ante 
nos  nostra  dixere  !  (Perish  they  who  have  said 
our  sayings  before  us  ! )  ? ' '  To  be  sure,  this 
latter  has  more  the  ring  of  a  genuine  cri  du 
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cceur ;  and  theologians  will  tell   you,  though  Plagiarism 
artists  may  not,  that  the  heart  of  man  is  ever 
inclined  to  sinfulness. 

I  do  not  care  to  dwell  upon  the  moral  side 
of  the  question  ;  least  of  all,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  common  Sunday-school  ethics.  Pla- 
giarism is  stealing,  if  wittingly  perpetrated, 
and  stealing  is  —  well !  just  stealing,  and  noth- 
ing else.  But  there  is  another  point  of  view 
from  which  the  subject  may  be  considered,  one 
not  unknown  to  a  class  of  moralists  whose 
teachings  —  unless  I  am  misinformed  —  have 
not  yet  made  their  way  into  the  average  Sun- 
day-school ;  which  point  of  view  is  called  that 
of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

Leaving  Literature  and  the  other  fine  arts, 
and  narrowing  down  my  field  to  Music  alone, 
I  find  it  hard  to  get  round  the  established  fact 
that  some  of  the  coolest  and  most  frequent 
plagiarists  among  composers  have  been  men  of 
enormous  artistic  weight  and  genius ;  men  of 
conspicuously  facile  invention,  too,  whom  one 
would  have  thought  peculiarly  unexposed  to 
the  temptation  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  other 
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Plagiarism  folk's  work.  Perhaps  no  other  great  man  in 
the  whole  history  of  productive  intellectual  ac- 
tivity was  quite  so  royally  cool  and  incorrigible 
a  plagiarist  as  George  Frideric  Handel.  His 
name  has  become  a  byword  for  stealing ! 
Rossini,  one  of  the  most  prurient  melodists  on 
record,  did  not  perhaps  carry  on  the  trade  of 
plagiarism  on  quite  so  wholesale  a  scale  as 
Handel ;  but  he  did  it  to  the  full  as  impu- 
dently. His  "  £  troppo  buono  per  questo 

c /   (It  is  too  good  for  that  unprintable 

individual  !),"  when  he  had  taken  somebody 
else's  air  and  put  it  into  one  of  his  own  ope- 
ras, has  passed  into  a  proverb.  It  is  even  told 
of  the  excellent  Gluck  that  he  did  as  much 
with  an  air  by  his  rival,  Piccinni  —  and  the 
good  Christoph  Willibald  wrote  not  a  little  on 
Musical  Ethics,  too.  The  virtuous  Sebastian 
Bach,  unquestionably  the  greatest  originator  in 
the  history  of  Music,  did  not  disdain  to  appro- 
priate other  people's  themes  on  occasion,  when 
they  suited  his  purpose.  Why  should  the  lion 
thus  steal  from  the  mouse  ?  Probably  on  the 
principle  of  the  man  who,  when  asked  one 
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day  why  he  smoked  cigars,  coolly  answered  :  Plagiarism 
"  Because,    you    see,    I  'm    bigger    than    the 
cigars,  and  they  can't  help  themselves." 

One  thing  is  particularly  noteworthy  about 
these  royal  musical  plagiarists.  In  applying 
to  themselves  "  Quod  licet  Jovi  non  licet 
bovi"  they  made  sure  of  the  "  Jovi"  part  of 
it,  to  begin  with.  They  were  conscious  of 
their  own  Olympian  vitality.  They  have 
lived,  while  the  men  from  whom  they  stole 
have  died  —  died  in  all  but  that  which  was 
stolen  from  them.  Those  tributary  rivulets 
which  once  helped  to  swell  that  great  world- 
stream,  named  Handel,  are  now  all  dried  up ; 
only  musical  archaeologians  can  point  out  their 
arid  beds  to  you.  Who  knows  now  even  the 
name  of  the  "  c (unprintable  indivi- 
dual)" from  whom  Rossini  purloined  his  "  too 
good  ' '  air  ?  If  we  are  still  familiar  with  the 
name  of  Piccinni,  it  is  mainly  because  he  was 
the  especial  rival  of  that  Gluck  who  once  stole 
from  him.  I  dare  say  the  names  of  some  few 
of  Dick  Turpin's  victims  may  have  been  en- 
balmed  in  the  memory  of  man  by  the  fame  of 
VOL.  i.  —  6 
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Plagiarism      that  matchless  highwayman's  exploits  —  if  by 
nothing  else. 

You  see,  those  great  musical  pirates,  Handel 
and  the  rest  of  them,  knew  excellently  well 
just  what  to  steal ;  and  posterity  has  gained 
vastly  by  their  thieving.  They  were  no  vul- 
gar cracksmen  :  they  did  not  hand  over  their 
stolen  salvers  and  chalices  to  any  merely 
worldly-minded  old  f(  fence,"  to  be  melted 
down  to  sheer  bullion  again.  They  hardly 
ever  even  used  what  they  stole  tale-quale>  as  the 
Italian  auctioneers  say,  — as  it  stood.  They 
worked  it  over  again  and  improved  it,  as  a  fine 
diamond  may  be  doubled  in  value  by  skilful 
recutting.  Where  they  found  a  spark  of 
genius,  they  took  it  and  made  it  a  lightning- 
flash.  And,  as  for  the  "  ethics "  of  the 
business,  they  inverted  the  old  German  saw  : 
"  Wo  Nichts  ist,  da  hat  der  Kaiser  sein  Recbt 
verloren  (Where  there  is  nothing,  there  the 
Emperor  has  lost  his  right),"  making  it  read  : 
"  Where  there  is  something,  there  my  right 
to  it  begins  !  "  High  genius  has  ever  thus 
had  full  faith  in  its  own  divine  right  to  what- 
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ever  it  wanted  ;  it  has  taken  its  own  wherever  Plagiarism 
it  has  found  it.     Like  the  Sultans  and  Moguls 
of  old,  it  has  known  when  to  say  :  "  This  is 
MINE  !   e  troppo  buono  per  questo  !  ' ' 

The  critic  who  painfully  rails  at  plagiarism 
of  this  sort  but  wastes  his  breath.  The  last 
thing  Art  ever  dreams  of  is  to  abide  by  the 
canons  of  respectability. 

Where  the  critic,  in  search  of  fuel  for 
righteous  indignation,  can  find  a  safer  wood- 
pile is  where  the  plagiarizing  composer  —  in- 
terpreting "  Quod  licet  Jovi  non  licet  bovi"  to 
his  own  advantage  —  has  forgotten  that  in- 
dispensable precaution  of  first  making  quite 
sure  of  the  "  Jovi"  part.  When  the  little  man 
begins  stealing  from  the  big,  then  the  captious 
critic  has  a  fair  field.  Only,  let  him  have  a 
care  that  his  righteous  indignation  do  not 
flare  up  too  mightily  ;  for,  if  there  is  possible 
immorality  in  the  big  man's  stealing  from  the 
little,  there  is  such  patent  folly  in  the  opposite 
theft  that  it  is  more  fitly  chastised  with 
laughter.  It  is  folly  of  the  kind  that  digs  its 
own  grave.  And,  as  more  or  less  hearty 
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Plagiarism  laughter  of  some  sort  is  pretty  sure  to  arise 
from  the  business,  the  critic  had  far  best  have 
it  on  his  side,  and  not  fall  into  the  vein  of 
the  school-master's  portentous  "  The  boy  who 
stealthily  puts  a  crooked  pin  upon  his  school- 
mate's chair  ..."  we  all  know  what  place 
in  the  Hereafter  that  boy  is  booked  for  in  the 
pedagogic  prescience. 

Upon  the  whole,  one  may  safely  say  to  any 
composer  who  meditates  plagiarism  :  "  Steal 
when,  where,  and  what  you  please  ;  only  make 
mighty  sure  you  will  be  able  to  keep  it,  when 
stolen  !  "  Surer  rule  of  conduct  in  the  mat- 
ter there  can  be  none,  let  straitlaced  moralists 
say  what  they  list.  Take  little  Tom  Gim- 
crack,  there,  whose  skill  in  single  and  double 
counterpoint  is  the  admiration  of  his  friends, 
and  whose  aptitude  for  thematic  development 
was  a  nine  days'  wonder  at  the  Conservatory 
in  Hohenstiel-Schwangau.  Do  you  think  for 
a  moment  that  he  can  steal  a  phrase  of  Wag- 
ner's, and  keep  it  for  himself  ?  Why,  the  un- 
happy young  man  can  not  even  invent  a  phrase 
of  his  own  that  will  not  slip  through  his  fingers 
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and  fly  home  to  roost  on  Wagner's  waste-  Plagiarism 
basket  !  And,  if  he  can  not  keep  the  chick- 
ens he  himself  has  hatched,  how  do  you 
suppose  he  is  going  to  keep  a  full-fledged  swan 
whose  wings  he  has  clipped  in  Wagner's 
park  ?  Steal  when,  where,  and  what  you 
please  !  Yes,  and  welcome !  But  so  steal 
that  the  whole  world  shall  not  rise  up  and  cry 
out  "  Stop  thief  !  "  as  with  one  voice.  Steal 
so  that  no  ill-natured  person  shall  be  tempted 
to  say  of  your  work,  as  was  once  said 
of  a  certain  modern  symphony,  "  It  sounds  as 
if  the  composer  had  heard  Wagner's  Nibelun- 
gen  when  too  drunk  to  remember  the  themes 
straight."  In  short,  steal  only  when  you  are 
sure  in  your  heart  of  heart  that  you  can  really 
improve  what  you  have  stolen. 

And  the  critic's  part  will  be  solely  and 
simply  to  do  his  best  to  determine  whether  or 
not  you  have  made  your  theft  pay.  If  you 
have  foolishly  stolen  from  your  betters,  he 
need  not  even  trouble  himself  to  laugh  at  you, 
—  unless  jeering  suit  his  native  bent,  — 
for  the  public  will  take  that  trouble  ofF  his 
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Plagiarism      hands  with  a  right  good  will.     If    you   have 
stolen  something  that  was  really  troppo    buono 

per  questo  c ,  and  used  it  in  a  way  to  stop 

any   one's  mouth  who   might  be  tempted  to 

call  out  :   "  C yourself!  "  —  why,  then 

the  best  thing  the  critic  can  do  is  to  applaud 
with  might  and  main  ;  you  will  have  played 
the  man —  a  trifle  "  immorally,"  perhaps  — 
but  with  a  man's  mettle,  for  all  that. 

I  have  often  thought  of  a  special  field  which 
Dean  Swift  might  have  added  to  his  Glubdub- 
drib  —  had  he  lived  later  and  been  musically 
inclined.  Side  by  side  with  the  place  where 
Gulliver  saw  the  shades  of  the  mighty  poets 
and  sages  of  antiquity  roaming  in  rapt  contem- 
plation, proudly  ignoring  the  pale  ghosts  of 
the  ignoble  army  of  their  commentators,  there 
might  be  still  another,  where  should  walk  the 
spirits  of  the  great  musical  plagiarists,  Handel 
and  others,  surrounded  by  those  whom  they 
had  pillaged  in  life,  each  one  of  whom  would 
be  reverently  kissing  the  hem  of  his  immortal 
robber's  garment. 
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IF  is  at  least  a  curious  coincidence,  if  it  Some  Points 
ndicate  nothing  deeper,  that  a  growing  M  Modern 
importance  should  have  been  attributed  of  late 
years  to  colour  in  both  Music  and  Painting. 
It  is  not  insignificant  that,  in  the  later  days  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  the  city  most  noted 
for  the  gorgeous  colouring  of  its  pictures  should 
have  been  equally  famous  for  the  rich  colour- 
effects  in  its  music.  The  Venetian  school  of 
Painting  —  with  its  Bellinis,  Titian,  Giorgione, 
Paolo  Veronese,  and  Tintoretto  —  was  not 
more  noteworthy  for  its  rich  colouring  than 
was  the  old  Venetian  school  of  Music  —  with 
Andrea  and  Giovanni  Gabrieli.  Was  this, 
after  all,  merely  a  coincidence  ?  or  does  it  tend 
to  show  the  perception  of  an  analogy  to  be  so 
deeply  rooted  in  human  nature,  that  the 
climate,  heredity,  and  surroundings  which  pro- 
duced great  colourists  in  Painting  could  not 
well  help  producing  great  colourists  in  Music 
also  ?  May  there  not  similarly  be  something 
more  than  a  coincidence  in  the  more  and  more 
prominent  position  colouring  has  occupied  in 
both  Painting  and  Music  in  more  modern 
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Some  Points     times  ?     A  like  tendency  has  also  been  noticeable 
in  Modern       jn  modern  Poetry  ;  a  tendency  to  push  mere 
Orchestration  auditory    co]0ur  — an    ear-charming    play    of 
vowel  and  consonantal  sound  —  into  the  fore- 
ground.     Witness  the  glowing  verse  of  Swin- 
burne,    Rossetti,    Baudelaire,    Verlaine,    and 
others,  who  at  times  seem  to  value  entrancing 
or  suggestive  sound  more  than  they  do  sense. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  seem  to  be  living  now 
distinctly  in  the  Colour  Age  of  the  fine  arts. 
The  modern  musician  is  especially  favoured  in 
having  every  mechanical  facility  for  indulging 
his  passion  for  colour  placed  at  his  very  elbow. 
Leaving  aside  the  violin  family,  what  instru- 
ment is  there  which  modern  mechanical 
ingenuity  has  not  improved  in  quality  of  tone, 
or  whose  characteristic  clang-tint  has  not  been 
made  more  easily  and  copiously  available  to 
composers  ?  And  how  many  new  tints  have 
not  skilful  manufacturers  added  to  the  orchestra  ? 
The  old  broad-reeded  oboe  and  oboe  di  caccia 
have  made  way  for  the  sweeter  tartness  of  the 
modern  oboe  and  English-horn  ;  the  roughness 
of  the  old  bassoon  and  contrajfagotto  has  been 
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turned  to  rich  mellowness.  The  smoothly  Some  Points 
sonorous  bass-tuba  has  supplanted  the  harsh  old  *#  Modern 
ophicleide  and  grating  serpent.  Horns  and  Orchestration 
trumpets,  which  could  of  yore  give  out  their 
audible  gold  and  crackling  flash  only  on  a  few 
notes,  can  now  attack  any  semitone  in  the  scale 
with  equal  ease  and  security.  The  modern 
horn  has  a  complete  chromatic  scale  of  stopped 
notes,  as  well  as  of  open  notes.  Flutes  can 
disport  themselves  as  nimbly  now  in  B  major 
as  in  D.  The  harp,  "that  instrument  whose 
shape  in  itself  is  music,"  has  increased  in 
volume  of  tone,  and  can  play  in  any  key  you 
please  with  equal  facility :  even  chromatic 
harmonic  progressions  are  no  longer  forbidden 
it.  Then  consider  the  new  instrumental  tints 
composers  have  at  command  :  the  cornet  a 
pistons,  saxophone,  sarussophone,  and  various 
families  of  Sax  instruments.  Orchestral 
players,  too,  can  play  most  of  these  manifold 
engines  of  sound  as  they  have  never  been 
played  before.  Science  and  technical  art  have 
supplied  the  modern  composer  with  an  orches- 
tral palette  of  unprecedented  richness  and 
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Some  Points     variety ;  he  can  indulge  his  passion  for  colour 

in  Modern       to  the  top  of  his  bent. 

re  estratton  j  ^Q  no(.  mean  to  enter  nere  UpOn  the  ques- 
tion, whether  this  modern  passion  for  musical 
colour  may,  or  may  not,  have  run  somewhat 
to  excess  —  to  the  possible  detriment  of  beauty 
of  musical  form.  Yet,  leaving  this  question 
aside,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  the  marvellous 
conquests  composers  have  made  in  this  field  of 
orchestral  colouring  have  not  been  an  unmixed 
gain  to  the  art.  A  conspicuous  gain  they 
surely  have  been  ;  but  a  gain  at  the  expense  of 
a  certain  loss,  too.  The  forces  which  gave  the 
first  impetus  to  this  great  modern  growth  of  the 
art  of  orchestration  were  not  all  purely  musical 
in  kind.  This  growth  —  like  almost  every- 
thing else  in  the  modern  world  —  has  been 
affected  more  or  less  by  a  force  which  has  never 
been  entirely  eliminable  from  art-life,  and  has 
become  less  and  less  so  in  the  present  century. 
This  force  is  dollars  and  cents  !  The  con- 
nection between  the  power  of  money  and 
modern  orchestration  may  not  seem  very  plain 
at  first  sight ;  but  it  exists,  and  has  existed, 
nevertheless. 
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As  individual  art-patronage  by  crowned  Some  Points 
heads  and  wealthy  nobles  began  to  wane,  *n  Modern 
artists  began  to  look  more  and  more  immediately 
to  the  public  for  their  material  support.  Art 
conditions  grew  more  democratic  ;  the  old  royal 
or  noble  Mecaenas  had  to  abdicate  in  favour  of 
the  Many-headed.  And,  as  direct  relations 
between  the  artist  and  his  new  polycephalous 
patron  became  more  and  more  difficult,  a  new 
member  of  society  sprang  up,  to  act  as  middle- 
man between  them.  In  Music  this  new  indi- 
vidual was  the  manager,  the  impresario,  who 
speculated  in  musical  performances  as  one 
would  speculate  in  stocks,  wheat,  or  any  other 
commodity. 

Remember  that  the  manager  is,  and  ever  has 
been,  purely  a  business  man  ;  his  interest  in 
Music  is  of  a  financial  nature  merely.  Where 
the  old  royal  or  noble  Mecaenas  supported 
musicians  —  among  whom  I  count  composers 
as  well  as  performers  —  for  his  own  artistic 
luxury,  the  manager  supports  them  for  the 
artistic  luxury  of  the  Many-headed  and  the 
benefit  of  his  own  pocket.  The  artistic  luxury 
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Some  Points  of  the  Many-headed,  even,  is  but  a  side-issue 
in  Modern  witn  him  :  merely  an  item  which  can  be  utilized 
Orchestration  chief  end>  hi§  Qwn  emolument> 


The  Musician  and  the  Many-headed  are  to 
him  the  flint  and  steel  with  which  he  purposes 
striking  golden  sparks  for  his  own  warmth. 

Now,  as  far  as  regards  the  present  discussion, 
the  most  important  feature  of  this  change  of  pa- 
tronage, from  the  individual  wealthy  Mecaenas 
to  the  Many-headed,  is  not  that  the  latter  is  a 
more  complex  entity  than  the  other,  nor  that 
it  is  perhaps  possessed  of  less  artistic  culture  ; 
for,  if  the  composer  is  worth  his  salt,  he  writes 
to  please  himself,  rather  than  his  patron. 
The  all-important  feature  is,  to  my  mind, 
this  :  the  Many-headed,  simply  by  dint  of 
being  so,  takes  up  more  room.  Also,  though 
collectively  a  very  Croesus,  the  Many  -headed 
is,  as  a  rule,  not  particularly  rich  individually. 
In  a  nut-shell  :  for  the  manager  to  make 
money,  he  must  not  ask  exorbitant  prices,  and 
must  de  facto  be  able  to  count  on  large  audi- 
ences. And  large  audiences  can  be  housed 
only  in  large  halls. 
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Here  is  where  dollars  and  cents  come  in,  Some  Points 
as  a  conditioning  influence  upon  the  modern  *#  Modern 
art  of  orchestration.      The  modern  composer  Orchestration 
must    so    score   his   works   as  to  make  them 
effective  in  large   halls ;   else  he  will  find  to 
his  sorrow  that  he  is  exercising  what  the  one 
Semitic  member  of  the  old   Master  Singers' 
guild    in    Nuremberg    ruefully    called   "  eine 
br otiose     Kunst     (a     breadless     art)  " — and 
forthwith    resigned    from    the    guild !       His 
compositions  will  make  no  effect,  and  those  of 
his  fellow-craftsmen  will  —  not  to  his  personal 
advantage. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  large  opera- 
house,  the  large  concert-hall,  have  had  an 
enormous  influence  upon  the  art  of  orchestra- 
tion as  it  is  practised  to-day.  At  first, 
composers  tried  to  win  the  victory  over 
sound-absorbing  space  by  comparatively  simple 
and  ingenuous  means,  by  an  inordinate  use  of 
the  heavy  brass  and  instruments  of  percussion. 
It  is  on  record  how  Rossini  "waked  up" 
the  drowsy  audience  at  the  Academic  de 
Musique  by  letting  his  bass-drum  and  cymbals 
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Some  Points  strike  fortissimi  on  every  beat  of  the  measure 
in  Modern  jn  one  of  the  finales  of  his  Moise.  Duets  and 
re  es  ration  eyen  choruses  jn  unison  came  into  fashion  — 
with  the  same  end  in  view.  Then,  after 
Berlioz  had  appreciated  the  subtler  possibilities 
of  the  augmented  modern  orchestra,  and 
exploited  them  with  a  skill  and  ingenuity 
unsurpassed  since,  composers  began  to  resort  to 
more  complex,  adroit,  and  learned  methods  of 
increasing  the  volume  and  penetrating  force 
of  orchestral  tone  —  by  massing  large  numbers 
of  instruments  upon  particular  parts,  by 
extended  "doubling,"  etc.,  etc.  The  in- 
creased executive  scope  of  brass  instruments 
made  it  easy  to  impose  quite  new  tasks  upon 
them,  and  gradually  to  alter  their  whole  status 
in  the  orchestra.  In  time  orchestration  grew 
to  what  it  is  to-day. 

Unquestionably  marvellous  and  precious 
things  have  been  gained  in  this  general  growth 
of  fulness,  richness,  and  power  in  modern 
orchestration.  What  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  too  often  lost  is  much  of  the  characteristic 
quality  and  individuality  of  separate  instru- 
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ments.  The  mania  for  massing  together  large  Some  Points 
numbers  of  instruments  upon  single  parts  has  *%  Modern 
resulted  in  composers'  too  seldom  giving  a  rc  es  ra  lon 
prominent  part  to  any  single  instrument  — 
unless  it  be  the  horn,  or  trumpet.  Instru- 
ments of  the  wood-wind  group  are  too  seldom 
heard  alone  ;  an  unaided  flute,  oboe,  or  clari- 
net is  found  too  weak  to  hold  its  own  in  a 
melodic  phrase;  save  in  occasional  delicate 
solo-passages,  we  seldom  hear  the  characteristic 
clang-tint  of  any  one  of  these  instruments  ;  in 
its  stead,  we  hear  a  composite  quality  of  tone, 
made  up  of  the  union  of  several  of  them. 
That  this  should  lead  to  a  certain  monotony, 
as  far  as  regards  the  wood-wind,  is  well-nigh 
inevitable. 

The  brass  instruments,  too,  are  fast  losing 
much  of  their  individuality.  The  penetrating 
timbre  and  commanding  force  of  the  trumpets 
and  trombones  make  them  invaluable  as  rein- 
forcing agents  on  prominent  parts  in  strong 
passages  for  full  orchestra.  If  a  pregnant 
phrase  is  to  cut  its  way  through  the  din  of  a 
heavily-scored  modern  fortissimo,  there  is  about 
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Some  Points  nothing  for  it  but  to  give  it  to  the  trumpet 
in  Modern  (alone,  or  in  combination  with  other  instru- 
ments)  —  quite  regardless  of  whether  there 
is  any  natural  affinity  between  the  character  of 
the  phrase  itself  and  the  peculiar  timbre  of  the 
trumpet,  or  not,  but  merely  because  no  other 
instrument  has  sufficient  penetrating  force  to 
make  the  phrase  audible  under  the  circum- 
stances. We  find  instances  in  modern  orches- 
tral compositions  where  the  composer  has 
plainly  done  his  best  —  and  succeeded  almost 
beyond  belief !  —  to  veil  the  characteristic 
timbre  of  the  trumpet,  when  thus  used  as  a  re- 
inforcing agent,  by  an  admixture  of  other  tints 
on  the  same  part ;  which  shows  plainly  enough 
that  the  composer  valued  the  trumpet  simply 
for  its  strength,  not  in  the  least  for  its  individu- 
ality. This  might  be  all  well  enough,  could 
the  tone  of  the  trumpet  be  completely  veiled ; 
but  it  can  not,  and  the  result  is  that,  after  hear- 
ing the  trumpet  on  all  sorts  of  phrases  with 
which  its  peculiar  clang-tint  has  little  or  no 
affinity,  after  hearing  it  repeatedly  used,  for  all 
the  world,  like  a  magnified  oboe  or  clarinet, 
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we  find  that  the   instrument  inevitably  loses  Some  Points 
much  of  its  natural  pithiness  and  significance  ™  Modern 
when  the  composer  tries  to  use  it  really  as  a  Orc^esfraffoa 
trumpet y    to    give    it    intrinsically    "  trumpet- 
passages  ' '  to  play.      The  contrast  between  a 
trumpet,  used  as  a    trumpet,  and    a    trumpet 
used  as  an  oboe  or  clarinet,  is  by  no  means  so 
striking  as  that  between  a  trumpet  and  a  real 
clarinet  or  oboe.      And  it  was  mainly  by  dint 
of  its  contrast  to  other  instruments  that    the 
trumpet  told  effectively  in  the  older  school  of 
instrumentation. 

^  I  "'HE  study  of  etymology  is  the  study  of  Tempora 
A   the    evolution    of  ideas.      I    forget   who  mutantur, 

first  said  this,  but  pereant  qui  ante  nos  !     Ber-  nos  et  muta~ 
r      ,          ,      ,         , .       mur  in  illis 
lioz,  a    goodish  part  or    whose    hard-working 

life  was  given  to  concert  tours,  drew  a  long 
breath  when  he  had  got  to  Buda-Pesth. 
"Ah  !  "  exclaimed  he,  "here  have  I  been 
doing  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again  for 
years.  In  France  I  have  given  concerts;  in 
England,  concerts ;  in  Germany,  Conzerte ; 
in  Italy,  concerti !  It 's  all  the  same  thing  ; 
VOL.  i.  —  7 
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Tempora  only  a  slight  difference  in  termination  and  ac- 
mutantur,  cent.  But  now  at  last  I  am  to  have  a  new 
nos  et  muta-  experjence :  here  in  Hungary  I  am  to  give  a 

mur  in  Hits     TT  ... 

HANGVERSENY  !" 

But  the  difference  was  only  superficial. 
The  Magyar  Hangverstny  —  meaning  literally 
"  a  concourse,  or  competition  of  sounds  "  — 
is  little  else  than  our  concert  —  concerto,  origi- 
nally concentot  from  the  Latin  con  and  cantus, 
a  "  singing  together."  I  fear,  moreover,  that 
the  humourous  Berlioz,  in  his  excessive  fond- 
ness for  making  a  good  story  as  good  as 
possible,  rather  overstepped  the  exact  bounds 
of  truth  ;  in  the  first  place,  I  am  pretty  sure 
he  never  gave  t( concerti"  in  Italy,  his  sojourn 
in  that  country  being  in  his  post-graduate 
time,  and  devoted  more  to  idling  and  writing 
than  to  public  performances  of  his  works  ;  in 
the  next  place,  I  believe  that  the  current 
Italian  term  for  what  we  call  a  "concert" 
was  not  concerto  in  those  days,  but  accademia. 

The  late  Professor  Child,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, once  took  occasion  to  remark  upon  the 
sumptuousness  of  certain  Italian  terms  for  the 
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commonest    every-day    occurrences.       "  For  Tempora 
instance,"    said   he,    "  when    you    send   the  mutant  ur, 

simplest  message  by  a  little  street  ragamuffin  ttos  et  mu*a~ 

.  mur  in  illis 

in  Rome,  you  send  him  on  an  amhasciata  — 

actually  on  an  EMBASSY  !  "  It  seems  to 
me  that  accademia  is  no  less  imposing  a  term 
to  apply  to  what  we  call  a  concert.  But  then, 
when  this  word  was  crystallized  out  from  the 
general  mass  of  the  Italian  language,  as  a 
term  of  specific  import,  a  concert  was  really  a 
very  dignified  academic  matter.  If  not  always 
directly  under  academic  patronage,  it  well 
deserved  the  academic  tide  —  by  the  character 
of  the  music  played  or  sung  at  it,  by  that  of 
the  performance  itself.  Every  item  in  it 
positively  reeked  with  academic  associations  ! 
Academies  —  which,  when  they  have  to  do 
specially  with  music,  are  also  called  Conserva- 
tories (and  surely  not  by  accident}  —  are  no- 
thing, if  not  conservative.  They  have  a  passion 

—  if  so  unpremeditative,   so  reckless  a  word 
can  properly  be  used  in  connection  with  them 

—  a  passion    for  perpetuating  the  authorized, 
for  embalming  respectable  usage  in  a  varnish 
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Tempora 
mutantur, 
nos  et  muta- 
mur  in  iflis 


of  immutability.  Like  our  Common  Law, 
they  go  more  by  precedent  than  by  equity. 
Did  not  Cherubini  —  the  academician  among 
musical  academicians,  the  very  "  Heaven's 
Swiss  "  of  Music  —  once  proclaim  ex  cathedra 
to  his  pupils  :  "  This  progression  undoubtedly 
sounds  better  ;  but,  as  that  other  one  has  met 
with  the  approval  of  all  the  old  masters,  it  is  the 
one  more  to  be  recommended  !  " 

Much  of  this  spirit  breathed  forth  from  the 
old  musical  concert,  rightly  called  accademia 
in  Italy.  It  was  more  than  a  mere  feast  for 
the  sensual  ear,  more  than  a  stimulant  to  the 
imagination ;  it  was  a  living  exemplification 
of  academic  virtues.  The  unprecedented  sel- 
dom showed  its  face  there  ;  when  at  times  it 
did,  it  came  in  for  a  fine  washing- down  by 
the  critics.  For  remember  that  the  un- 
academic  critic  was  not  born  then.  The 
musical  critic  in  those  days  had  the  proud 
consciousness  of  having  the  whole  irrefragable 
omniscience  of  the  academy  behind  him  ;  he 
sat  in  judgment  like  a  Rhadamanthus,  and  said 
"  This  is  good  "  and  "  That  is  bad  "  —  "  tout 
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comme  le  bon  Dieu  !  "      No,  I  am  wrong  ;  He  Tempora 
only  said    "This    is  good  !  "     What  public  mutantur, 

there    was    could    admire    with    a  quiet  con-  nos  et  muta~ 

.    ,        ,  „    mur  in  illis 

science,  sure  that  whatever  it  heard  was  all- 
wool  and  in  fast  colours.  It  was  not  likely  to  be 
subjected  to  the  moral  indignity  of  enjoying  a 
composition  to  the  top  of  its  bent,  and  then 
reading  in  next  morning's  paper  that  it  was  all 
bosh.  If  any  Signer  maestro  Piacealpopolo 
had  the  temerity  to  write  unacademically, 
small  chance  had  he  of  having  his  works 
brought  out  at  an  accademia  !  He  might  as 
well  have  put  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of  a 
beautiful  inspiration,  and  cast  it  into  the  sea, 
as  tried  to  foist  it  upon  an  accademia,  clothed 
in  consecutive  5ths.  The  academy  was  the 
guardian  of  the  public  artistic  conscience  ;  the 
accademia  was  its  mouth-piece,  and  the  critics, 
its  police  —  some  blasphemous  individuals  even 
went  so  far  as  to  hint  that  they  did  its  dirty 
work  for  it. 

Ab  !  nous  avons  change  tout  cela  !  Concerts 
are  no  longer  the  official,  nor  even  unofficial, 
mouth-piece  of  an  academy  —  not  even  the 
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Temp  or  a 
mutantur, 
nos  et  muta- 
mur  in  tills 


Conservatoire  concerts  in  Paris  !  The  public 
is  no  longer  sure  of  not  hearing  its  musical 
religion  blasphemed  ;  it  is  subject  to  the  direst 
disappointments  in  reading  the  morning  and 
evening  papers ;  it  has  even  become  largely 
agnostic,  without  any  musical  creed  whatsoever. 
Composers,  to  be  sure,  still  find  it  advisable  to 
attend  academies  —  or  call  them,  conservato- 
ries, —  singers  and  players  also  do  the  same  to 
a  certain  extent.  But,  when  they  have  once 
turned  their  backs  upon  the  academy,  they 
have  their  boots  blacked,  that  its  dust  shall 
not  be  seen  on  their  feet ;  and  —  unless  per- 
chance their  ambition  lie  in  the  direction  of  a 
position  in  a  church-choir  —  they  are  not  so 
anxious  to  exhibit  their  diploma  to  their  fellow- 
mortals  as  to  show  good  press-notices.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  only  academical  persons  left 
are  the  academicians  themselves  —  and  the 
critics.  And,  as  the  academicians  only  talk, 
or,  at  most,  occasionally  let  drop  a  symphony 
or  opera  from  their  exalted  perch,  —  to  fall 
gently  upon  critical  bolsters,  prudently  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  —  they  have  become 
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comparatively  innocuous ;  the  musical  Pilgrim   Tempora 
can  walk  safely  past  their  den,  as  past  Pope  mutantur, 

and    Pagan.     And   the    critics  ?     Ah !    spare  nos  et,  mut? 
til      I     -ITT  11     i         •  •  i      tnur  in  Hits 

our  blushes !     Well,  the  critics  are,  upon  the 

whole,  a  not  half  bad  lot.  To  be  sure,  they 
never  omit  saying  their  prayers  to  the  aca- 
demic divinities,  night  and  morning  ;  but  they 
pray  mostly  in  private,  not  to  shock  popular 
prejudice.  Besides,  they  have  found,  for  the 
most  part,  that  the  old  Rhadamanthus  business 
does  not  pay ;  as  their  trade  is  not  in  itself 
particularly  remunerative,  they  have  taken  it 
into  their  heads  to  get  satisfaction  of  another 
sort  out  of  it :  to  ply  it,  not  wholly  as  a  trade, 
but  largely  as  a  fine  art  —  of  course,  on  a 
pecuniary  basis.  So,  from  regarding  their 
trade  as  a  fine  art,  they  have  come  to  love  it 
as  such;  instead  of  playing  Rhadamanthus, 
as  of  yore,  they  throw  their  enthusiasm,  not 
into  being  irrefragable,  but  into  writing  as 
readable  articles  as  they  can,  deeming  an 
ounce  of  wit  and  good  style  worth  a  pound  of 
Rhadamantine  judgment. 

How  far  we  have  got  from  the  old  accade- 
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Tempora         wia  !     The  "  march  of  progress"  has  emanci- 
mutantur,        pated  the  composer  from  the  whilom  thraldom 

aos  et  muta-    of  tne  acaclemy,  has  emancipated  the  singer  and 
mur  in  illis       .  ,    .         .  v         A     ,     .  . 

player,  emancipated  the  public.      And  without 

real  prejudice  to  the  academician,  too  !  For 
not  even  the  largest  emancipation  has  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  teaching  needless ;  and  the 
academician  can  continue  respectably  to  draw 
his  salary,  now  as  formerly.  Even  the  critic 
has  his  share  in  the  general  emancipation  :  he 
can  bow  down  before  what  shrines  he  pleases, 
and  need  no  longer  play  the  part  of  academic 
policeman.  His  only  remaining  temptation  to 
do  dirty  work  comes,  not  from  the  academician, 
but  from  the  "passionate  press-agent;"  and 
this  temptation  is  not  very  subtile ;  it  is  a  temp- 
tation to  honest  homicide,  rather  than  to 
professional  obliquity.  Casting  off  his  old 
assumption  of  irrefragable  omniscience,  — an 
uncomfortable  garment,  to  the  ill  fit  of  which 
only  rigid  convention  could  ever  be  blind,  — 
he  can  do  his  best  to  be  an  artist  in  his  way,  as 
composer,  singer,  and  player  can  in  theirs.  If 
he  so  succeeds  in  being  an  artist,  his  own  arti- 
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cles  will  assume  a  far  greater  importance  in  his  Tempora 
eyes  than  the  music  he  is  paid  to  listen  to.  mutantur, 

Tempora  mutantury  nos  et  mutamur  in  illis  !  nos  et  muta~ 

_,  ,T,  „  /        r  j  u     mur  in  *M*S 

Even  so.      Well,  vogue  la  galere,  and  may  the 

change  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  of  us  !     Pity, 
only,  that  the  music  is  no  better  ! 

ONE  sentence  in  an  admirable  article  Brains 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  on  "The 
Present  Tendency  of  Music, ' '  in  the  March 
Looker- On,1  seems  to  me  to  afford  more 
than  usually  ample  food  for  reflection. 
After  showing  that  the  dominant  tendency  of 
Music  today  is  in  the  direction  of  excessive, 
abnormal  romanticism,  Mr.  Henderson  goes 
on  to  say:  "If  Brahms  did  not  make  such 
enormous  demands  on  the  intellect  and  did  not 
write  in  such  an  austere  style  that  the  general 
public  will  never  love  him,  he  would  be  the 
man  to  check  the  evil  tendency." 

With  Brahms' s  fitness  for  combating  ultra- 
romanticism  in  Music,  or  with  the  possible 
austerity  of  his  style,  I  do  not  care  to  have  to 

i  1897. 
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Brains  do  here.     What  most  forcibly  caught  my  at- 

tention in  Mr.  Henderson's  sentence  was  that 
about  the  severe  demands  made  upon  the  in- 
tellect by  Brahms,  and  these  demands  being  a 
bar  to  his  popularity. 

It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  Brahms 's  in- 
tellectuality has  been  —  I  will  not  say,  over- 
rated, but  —  given  an  undue  prominence  by 
some  of  his  critics.  The  man  is  unquestion- 
ably intellectual  to  an  exceedingly  rare  degree, 
and  the  demands  his  music  makes  upon  the 
brain-power  of  his  hearers  are  great.  But  is 
Brahms  so  singular  in  this  respect  ?  Bach,  for 
one,  surely  beats  him  in  this  line ;  Beethoven, 
for  another,  equals  him.  Though  Mozart  is 
reported  to  have  been  a  man  of  no  intellectual 
tastes,  outside  of  his  music,  I  can  not  but  find 
as  fine  and  deep-going  an  intellectuality  in  his 
Don  Giovanni  as  in  any  composition  I  know. 
Perhaps  the  anti-Brahmsianer  might  reply  to 
this  that  Brahms  had  brains  and  nothing  else, 
whereas  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Mozart  had 
brains  and  a  great  deal  else  beside.  But,  as  I 
do  not  think  this  true  of  Brahms,  I  think  the 
assertion  needs  no  reply. 
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After  all,  I  do  not  care  to  speak  particularly  Brains 
of  Brahms  in  this  connection  ;  my  only  reason 
for  bringing  up  his  name  at  all  was  Mr.  Hen- 
derson's taking  him  as  an  example  of  a  par- 
ticularly brainy  composer.  What  I  do  wish  to 
consider  is  the  general  problem  of  any  com- 
poser's making  severe  demands  upon  the 
intellect  of  his  hearers,  and  these  demands 
standing  as  a  barrier  between  him  and  popular 
appreciation. 

I  much  fear  that  Mr.  Henderson  is  right. 
What  he  says  reminds  me  of  something  I 
heard  an  experienced  impresario  and  stage- 
manager  say,  not  long  ago,  in  relation  to 
Ibsen's  plays.  He  said  :  "  Playwrights  and 
actors  will  have  to  find  out  that  a  play  can  not 
be  made  out  of  nothing  but  pure  thought." 
No  doubt,  this  is  excessive  in  its  implication  ; 
for  Ibsen's  plays  are  made  out  of  a  good  deal 
beside  pure  thought.  But  this  very  excessive- 
ness  shows  what  the  popular  mental  attitude 
toward  high  intellectuality  in  the  Drama  is. 
And  I  mistake  much  if  the  popular  attitude 
toward  high  intellectuality  in  other  forms  or 
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Brains  art  be  not  the  same.     Francisque  Sarcey  said 

that  his  long  experience  as  a  lecturer  had 
taught  him  never  to  tell  his  audience  anything 
they  did  not  know  or  think  already  ;  that  an 
audience  did  not  care  to  learn,  but  to  be  con- 
firmed in  its  own  opinions.  Another  example 
of  the  same  principle  ! 

There  is  a  certain  intellectual  atmosphere 
which  the  rank  and  file  of  humankind  find 
hard  to  breathe ;  it  oppresses  them,  stifles 
their  emotional  nature.  But  there  are  others 
in  the  world  who  find  themselves  most  com- 
fortably at  home  in  just  this  atmosphere  ;  their 
mental  lungs  seem  made  for  it,  they  breathe  it 
easily  and  find  their  emotional  nature  most 
freely  mobile  in  it.  It  seems  impossible  for 
these  two  classes  of  people  to  understand  one 
another.  Kant  says  that  all  we  know,  we  know 
through  experience  ;  and  here  are  two  sets  of 
people  who,  talk  and  argue  with  each  other  as 
they  may,  can  not  help,  in  the  end,  falling 
back  upon  the  uneliminable  fact  that  they  have 
had  quite  different,  even  diametrically  opposite, 
experiences  of  one  and  the  same  thing.  The 
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one  class  has  found  itself  warmed  by  what  has  Brains 
chilled  the  other  ;  and  it  is  ill  trying  to  per- 
suade a  man  that  ice  is  fire,  or  fire,  ice. 

No  doubt,  both  parties  are  prone  to  be  a 
little  excessive.  The  man  who  finds  himself 
thrust  into  an  intellectual  atmosphere  too  high 
for  him  is  tempted  to  call  all  he  finds  there 
"pure  thought ;"  he  who  descends  into  an 
intellectual  atmosphere  too  low  for  his  com- 
plete comfort  is  equally  tempted  to  call  all  he 
finds  there  "pure  bosh."  The  one  statement 
is  as  exaggerated  and  invidious  as  the  other, 
and  as  likely  to  affect  the  temper  unpleasantly. 
No  one  relishes  the  implication  that  he  takes 
delight  in  pure  bosh  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  one  cares  to  have  what  has  quickened  his 
pulse,  made  his  heart  beat  faster,  and  set  his 
emotions  ablaze,  coldly  set  down  as  pure 
thought. 

It  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  the  dif- 
ference between  these  two  classes  of  men  was 
one  of  taste,  specific  culture,  or  national  preju- 
dice. But,  to  my  mind,  it  is  more  a  differ- 
ence in  brains  than  anything  else  ;  the  one 
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Brains  class  have  more  brains  than  the  other,  that  is 

all. 

As  far  as  regards  Music,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
think  that  its  high  intellectuality  resides  in  its 
organic  complexity.  There  are  four-voice 
fugues  on  three  subjects,  most  elaborately 
worked  out  with  all  the  luxuries  of  single  and 
double  counterpoint,  augmentation,  diminution, 
inversion,  and  retrograde  imitation,  and  yet  as 
desperately  devoid  of  high  intellectuality  as 
music  well  can  be.  There  are  simple  chorals, 
fit  for  the  gods  themselves  to  bend  their  minds 
to.  The  high  intellectuality  of  a  composition 
is  a  far  more  subtile  and  elusive  thing  ;  whether 
it  suits  your  brain-calibre  or  not,  you  feel  it  to 
be  there,  as  the  lady  in  David  Copperfield 
"saw  blood  in  a  nose."  It  warms  or  chills 
you,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  spite  of  yourself. 
Just  in  proportion  as  it  is  the  sine  qua  non  of 
one  man's  complete  musical  enjoyment,  it 
will  be  the  insurmountable  bar  to  another's 
pleasure. 
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I  HEAR  that  a  scheme  is  setting  on  foot  to  Medicinal 
build  a  hospital  —  I  now  forget  in  what  Music 
part  of  the  habitable  globe  —  in  which  various 
diseases  are  to  be  treated  by  the  auricular 
application  of  music.  The  idea  is  not  a  new 
one ;  nothing  is  new  in  this  world.  One  of 
the  finest  known  trees  is  the  chestnut,  castanea 
rediviva.  But,  if  I  mistake  not,  this  particular 
idea  of  putting  Music  to  medicinal  and  thera- 
peutic uses  has  been  slumbering  for  some  time. 
May  its  waking  be  greeted  with  joy ! 

With  joy  ?  Why,  of  course.  You  must 
see  why,  if  you  only  think  of  it  a  minute. 
Take  our  country  alone,  these  blessed  United 
States.  The  number  of  our  citizens  who  be- 
take themselves  yearly  to  making  music  —  in 
the  way  of  composition  or  performance  —  is 
enormous  ;  our  larger  cities  are  become  verita- 
ble hot-beds  of  musical  energy,  and  even  the 
country  towns  furnish  their  annual  quota  of 
people  to  whom  Music  must,  will,  and  shall 
be  bread  and  butter,  if  not  fame.  Now,  this 
constant  and  enormous  production  of  music- 
makers  must,  in  time,  end  in  congestion,  unless 
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Medicinal       some  outlet   can   be   found   for   all   this   lyric 
Music  energy.     End  in  congestion,  did  I  say  ?     Some 

of  us  think  congestion  set  in  already  !  Look 
at  the  army  of  aspiring  young  talents  who  are  re- 
duced to  the  sad  necessity  of  singing  or  playing 
to  newspaper  men  merely,  while  their  invited, 
coaxed,  or  coerced  friends  sit  by  and  gaze 
upon  the  martyrdom.  If  that  does  not  look  like 
congestion,  what  under  the  sun  does  ? 

And  now  at  last  we  are  promised  the  long- 
prayed-for  outlet !  All  those  multitudinous 
music-makers  for  whom,  and  for  whose  per- 
formances, the  public  at  large  has  refused  to 
express  a  passionate  craving  in  any  tangible 
form  can  now  cease  filling  insane-asylums 
and  refuges  for  the  feeble-minded  with  the 
shattered  remnants  of  newspaper  men  ;  they 
need  no  longer  be  reduced  to  the  horrible 
necessity  of  pursuing  the  nefarious  calling  of 
music-teaching  —  still  further  swelling  the 
regrettable  plethora.  They  can,  one  and  all, 
be  detailed  on  hospital  service  and  exercise  the 
noble  art  of  healing.  One  and  all  ?  Yes,  I 
think  so  —  in  time.  Of  course,  no  great  re- 
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form  is  carried  out  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ;  Medicinal 
but,  at  the  rate  we  are  now  discovering,  in-  Music 
venting,    and  manufacturing  new  diseases,  it 
will  go  hard  with  the  musical  healers,  if  they 
do  not  soon  have  their  hands  full. 

The  best  of  it  is  —  for  them,  be  it  under- 
stood —  that  they  will  be  freed  from  what 
has  hitherto  been  the  most  serious  inconve- 
nience to  the  successful  exercise  of  their  pro- 
fession. They  will  no  longer  have  to  enter 
into  competition  with  those  happier  music- 
makers  for' whose  performances  the  public  at 
large  has  given  pecuniary  expression  to  a  pas- 
sionate craving.  The  thing  is  perfectly  simple. 
You  see,  — or,  if  you  do  not,  you  ought  to,  — 
the  musical  public  at  large,  the  people  who,  of 
their  own  free  will,  go  to  concerts  and  operas, 
after  buying  tickets  to  the  same,  are,  as  a  rule, 
in  pretty  good  health.  They  have  more  or 
less  bad  colds,  to  be  sure  ;  but,  if  they  were 
really  sick,  they  would  stay  at  home.  Judging 
from  the  numbers  that  sit  in  hot  halls  with 
their  winter  overcoats  and  ulsters  on,  one 
would  call  them  not  only  well,  but  singularly 
VOL.  i.  —  8 
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Medicinal       robust.     Now,  these  people,  being  in  tolerably 
Music  good  health,  may  fairly  be  considered   to  have 

their  normal  appetites,  the  appetite  for  Music 
included.  But  it  is  well  known  that  sick 
people  seldom,  if  ever,  have  normal,  healthy 
appetites.  Their  once- favourite  food  inspires 
them  with  loathing,  they  relish  things  at  which 
they  would  turn  up  their  noses,  when  in 
health.  So  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  inmates 
of  hospitals  have  abnormal,  unhealthy  appe- 
tites. And,  as  it  is  with  food,  so  must  it  be 
with  music,  too.  The  afflicted  wretches  for 
whose  behoof  the  musical  healers  exist  would 
abhor  the  compositions  and  performances  for 
which  they  spend  their  shekels  so  readily 
under  happier  conditions,  and  drink  in  with 
avidity  the  playing  and  singing  of  those  music- 
makers  who  have  hitherto  been  forced  to  waste 
their  bitterness  upon  newspaper  men.  The 
squalling  soprano,  with  a  voice  like  a  split- 
saw  ;  the  contralto,  with  a  cbalumeau  like  a 
bull-calf;  the  asthmatic  tenor,  semi-asphyxiated 
with  the  voice  he  does  not  let  out ;  the  satanic 
basso,  who  sings  flat  even  on  low  C  ;  the 
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blacksmith  pianist,  with  a  touch  like   a  trip-  Medicinal 
hammer ;  —  all  these   will  ravish  the  morbid  Music 
senses  of  the  sickly. 

Another  benefit  of  this  incomparable  scheme 
I  am  now  lauding  will  be  the  elimination  of 
the  "  passionate  press-agent."  Let  him  look 
to  it,  his  ill-spent  days  are  numbered  !  He 
will  soon  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  become  an 
useful  member  of  society.  You  must  see 
that,  while  the  music-makers  for  whom  the 
general  public  does  not  yearn  are  occupied  with 
their  hospital  work,  the  great  singers  and 
players,  for  whom  the  public  does  yearn,  will 
have  their  field  all  to  themselves.  So  the 
public,  sure  at  last  of  having  a  good  thing  every 
time,  will  no  longer  need  to  be  coaxed  and 
dazzled  by  flamboyant  advertisements  and 
puffs  ;  it  will  no  longer  have  to  fear  the 
unwished-for  infliction  of  the  "  greatest  living" 
artist  in  any  line.  Indeed,  there  will  be  no 
more  "greatest  living"  artists.  The  music- 
makers  for  the  healthy  and  robust  will  need 
no  more  press-notices  ;  their  fame  will  speak 
for  itself,  and  two  or  three  simple  lines  in  job- 
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Medicinal       type,  large  enough  to  attract  general  attention, 
Music  wiU  do  all  that  is  needful.     The  barest    an- 

nouncement will  suffice  to  throng  a  hall  with 
music- thirsty  humanity.  The  "  passionate 
press-agent's  "  occupation  will  be  gone  ! 

This  musico-therapeutic  hospital  is  a  great 
scheme,  a  humane  scheme,  a  patriotic  scheme. 
If  you  ask  me,  how  many  actual  cures  will  be 
effected,  I  am  fain  to  answer  that  I  am  no 
competent  expert  in  that  matter.  I  know 
nothing  of  therapeutics.  But  your  question  is 
not  to  the  point  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the 
curative  efficacy  of  a  system  of  therapeutics  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  its  excellence  nor 
its  popularity.  The  sole  criterion  of  such  a 
system  is  the  degree  in  which  it  is  systematic. 
And,  if  I  may  whisper  you  a  secret,  the  less  of 
curative  efficacy  this  new  system  of  musico- 
therapeutics  has,  the  better  I  shall  like  it. 
People  go  to  hospitals  to  be  treated,  not  to  be 
cured.  The  fewer  there  are  cured,  the  more 
work  will  remain  for  the  musical  healers  to  do. 
See? 
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IF    what  the    musician   finds    in    Music  is   The  Non- 
something  of  a  mystery  to  the  half-musical,  Musician's 
or  musically  undeveloped,    outsider,  what  this  E*j°ymen* 
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same  outsider  finds  in  Music  is  often  doubly  a 
mystery  to  the  musician.  It  is  well-nigh 
impossible  for  either  of  the  two  to  put  himself, 
even  in  imagination,  in  the  other's  place. 

Take  a  man  —  and  there  are  not  a  few  like 
him  —  who  really  knows  next  to  nothing 
about  Music ;  he  has  a  passable  ear,  has  heard, 
first  and  last,  a  deal  of  good  music,  but  has 
never  studied  a  note  ;  he  has  by*  nature  a  warm 
love  for  the  art,  and  is  a  pertinacious  concert- 
goer  —  not  for  the  look  of  the  thing,  but 
because  he  likes  it.  He  hears,  we  will  say, 
Brahms's  C  minor  symphony  for  the  first  time, 
and  is  forthwith  swept  up  to  the  seventh 
heaven  of  thrilling  delight.  He  can  not  re- 
member, and  likely  enough  would  not  recognize, 
a  single^  phrase  of  it  afterwards  ;  but,  for  the 
time  being,  is  all  aglow  with  perfectly  sincere 
and  real  enthusiasm.  Now,  what  the  musician 
would  like  to  know  is  exactly  what  he  sees  in 
Brahms's  symphony.  That  he  should  under- 
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The  Non-        stand  the  music,  should  receive  any  definite 
Musician's      impression  of  its  musical  meaning,  is  morally 

Enjoyment       jmpossible ;    it   takes    not    one,    but    several, 
of  Music 

hearings,  and  no  little  study  of  the  score,  to 

enable  the  practised  musician  to  see  his  way 
clear  through  that  maze  of  sounds.  What  is 
the  secret  of  the  unquestionably  genuine  effect 
the  symphony  has  upon  the  man  ?  One  can 
only  answer  by  conjectures. 

Is  it  all,  or  partly,  quasi-mesmeric  or 
hypnotic?  Is  the  music  a  medium  through 
which  the  composer's  individuality  and  nervous 
energy  speak  to  him,  as  it  were,  directly, 
without  his  understanding  or  being  more  than 
half-conscious  of  the  medium  itself?  Is  the 
music  nothing  more  than  an  arbitrary  physical 
link  between  the  composer's  mind  —  soul, 
spirit,  call  it  what  you  will  —  and  his  ;  like  the 
passes  with  which  the  mesmerist  brings  his 
subject  under  subjection  to  his  will  ?  Or  is 
the  music  simply  a  vaguely  surging  mass  of 
sound,  the  form  and  outline  of  which  escape 
him,  but  the  volume,  dynamic  force,  energy, 
and  continual  change  of  which  act  directly 
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upon  his  nerves  and  stimulate  him  emotionally  The  Non- 
as a  glass  or  two  of  champagne  would  stimulate  Musician's 

him  physically  ?     Is  he  merely  thrown  into  a  E*iW»e"* 
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state  of  emotional  intoxication  ?     If  the  latter, 

why  should  not  any  other,  equally  energetic, 
music  do  as  much  for  him  ?  —  for  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  man  has  his  preferences,  and  is 
quite  callous  to  the  effects  of  some  music.  As 
the  music  produces  no  definite,  intelligible  im- 
pression upon  him,  why  will  this  particular 
symphony  by  Brahms  delight  him,  whereas, 
say,  Schumann's  in  D  minor  leaves  him  quite 
cold  ? 

An  analogy  to  the  effect  which  some  un- 
comprehended  music  has  upon  the  man  we  are 
supposing  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  delight 
many  people  take  in  listening  to  scraps  of  con- 
versation in  an  unknown  foreign  language  —  in 
the  street,  in  the  electric  cars,  in  fact,  any- 
where they  may  chance  to  hear  it.  They  do 
not  understand  a  word  of  what  is  said,  but 
something  fixes  their  attention  pleasurably  — 
the  speaker's  voice,  intonation,  gesture,  or  what 
not.  Take  the  vast  numbers  of  people  who 
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The  Non-  enjoyed  Salvini's  acting,  without  understanding 
Musician's  a  word  of  Italian,  without  being  particularly 
Enjoyment  familiar  with  the  play  wjthout  following  it, 

Of  MUSIC  ,,-ij  T-U    • 

text-book  in  hand.  1  heir  enjoyment  came 
pretty  evidently  from  feeling  themselves  under 
the  immediate  sway  of  a  large,  puissant  indi- 
viduality ;  from  finding  their  emotions  some- 
how the  toy  of  one  stronger  than  themselves. 
Perhaps  our  man  may  enjoy  the  Brahms  C 
minor  in  a  very  similar  way  ;  only  that,  instead 
of  being  brought  immediately  face  to  face  with 
Brahms' s  personality,  he  feels  its  force  and 
potency  by  a  sort  of  subconscious,  intuitive 
clairvoyance.  If  this  is  so,  it  looks  as  if  there 
might  be  something  in  the  mesmeric,  or 
hypnotic,  hypothesis  ;  as  if  the  music  really 
corresponded  to  the  mesmeric  passes,  and 
were  but  the  medium  through  which  the 
composer  gained  ascendency  over  the  listener's 
inner  nature,  without  the  latter' s  suspecting 
how  it  was  done. 

Still,  the  merely  stimulative  action  of  the 
music  probably  accounts  for  a  great  deal.  Be 
it  remembered  that,  for  the  man  we  have 
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supposed  to  be  strongly  and  pleasurably  af-  The  Non- 
fected  by  Brahms' s  C  minor  symphony,  is  Musician's 
almost  exactly  like  one's  being  similarly  af-  E»j°ym™* 

:       of  MUSIC 

fected  by  hearing  dramatic  declamation  in  an 
uncomprehended  foreign  tongue  :  the*  precise 
meaning  escapes  the  listener  in  either  case. 
The  purely  stimulating  effects  of  Music  upon 
the  human,  or  animal,  organism  are  well 
known.  What  makes  a  man  thrill  with 
ecstasy  may  make  a  dog  howl;  but  the 
violence  of  the  effect  is  unquestionable.  Only, 
as  I  have  said,  the  stimulative  hypothesis 
hardly  explains  why  our  man  should  be  so 
very  differently  stimulated  by  different  com- 
positions which,  to  the  musician,  seem  pretty 
well  calculated  to  act  upon  him  in  one  and  the 
same  way.  It  is  like  a  single  glass  of  whiskey 
getting  a  man  by  the  head,  who  can  drink 
half  a  bottle  of  brandy  without  feeling  it.  Of 
course,  one  can  understand  a  man's  liking 
brandy,  and  disliking  whiskey  ;  but  the  cases 
are  not  parallel.  To  make  them  parallel,  you 
must  suppose  the  drinker  to  have  no  discri- 
minating sense  of  taste.  So,  if  our  man  is 
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The  Non-  strongly  moved  by  the  Brahms  C  minor,  and 
Musician's  not  moved  at  all  by  the  Schumann  D  minor, 
Enjoyment  the  effect  Music  has  n  him  can  not  be  one 
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of  nervous  stimulation  merely  ;  there  must  be 

some  other  element  in  it. 

The  worst  of  the  business  is  that  the  man 
himself  is  utterly  unable  to  explain  it.  The 
very  last  thing  he  can  do  is  to  tell  you  exactly 
what  he  has  enjoyed,  or  why  he  enjoyed  it. 
It  is  all  Greek  to  him  !  He  who  abominates 
the  Brahms  symphony,  and  revels  in  Homey 
sweet  Home,  is  perfectly  transparent :  he  likes 
Home,  sweet  Home  becauses  his  ear  catches  the 
tune  in  an  essentially  musical  way,  and  the 
melody  pleases  him  ;  the  rhythm,  the  melody, 
and  perhaps  also  the  harmony  of  the  accom- 
paniment are  instinctively  understood  by  him, 
and  his  enjoyment  is  of  an  intrinsically  musical 
nature.  The  Brahms  symphony,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  to  him  nothing  more  than  a 
chaos  of  sounds,  in  which  his  ear  can  grasp  no 
tune  at  all,  and  he  (quite  musically)  rejects 
it  with  disgust.  Now,  the  musician's  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Brahms  symphony  is,  on  a  larger 
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and   higher   scale,  precisely  what  this  man's    The  Non- 
enjoyment    of  Home,    sweet   Home  is,    on   a    Musician* 's 

smaller   and  lower  one  :    his  ear  grasps  the    ^nj°yment 

.   r   .         of  Music 
relations  between  the  various  parts  and  sections    " 

of  the  music,  just  as  the  other*  s  ear  grasps  the 
relations  between  the  several  sections  of  the 
simple  melody ;  they  seem  to  call  to  and  an- 
swer one  another,  to  counterbalance  one 
another,  and  thus  to  form  a  stable,  symmetri- 
cal whole.  But  the  case  of  the  man  who 
delights  in  the  Brahms  symphony,  without 
understanding  a  note  of  it,  —  that  is,  without 
grasping  the  mutual  relations  between  its  com- 
ponent parts,  —  while  he  may  be  perfectly 
capable  of  understanding  Home,  sweet  Home 
(and  perhaps  does  not  like  it  at  all),  is  totally 
different.  It  remains  one  of  the  mysteries 
which  the  musician  would  gladly  see  ex- 
plained, —  for  its  solution  might  throw  wel- 
come light  upon  the  not  wholly  understood 
essence  of  the  art,  —  but  which  seems  as  yet 
involved  in  impenetrable  darkness. 
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People  who  TV  /T  USIC  can  very  well  be  hated.  After 
bate  Music  J.  V  A  all,  it  is  a  noise  ;  and  whether  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  noise  is  pleasant  or  disagreeable  is 
a  matter  of  taste.  You  may  dislike  the  sight 
of  certain  things ;  for  instance,  a  statue,  or 
bust,  with  its  vacant  eyes,  with  neither  pupil 
nor  iris,  may  be  unpleasant  for  you  to  look  at. 
Some  colours,  or  combinations  of  colours,  may 
affect  you  disagreeably  ;  you  may  not  be  fond 
of  poetry.  But  you  can  hardly  actually  bate 
any  of  these  things  ;  for  there  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  you  should  look  at  what  you  do 
not  like  to  see;  you  can  shut  your  eyes,  or 
turn  away  your  head,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
it.  But  with  a  noise  —  or  a  smell  —  it  is 
different.  You  can  not  shut  your  ears  against  an 
unpleasant  noise  ;  and,  though  you  can  hold 
your  nose  against  a  bad  smell,  it  is  not  exactly 
a  pleasant  process  ;  I  never  heard  of  any  one 
who  really  enjoyed  holding  his  nose.  The 
only  safe  refuge  from  an  obnoxious  noise,  or  a 
noisome  smell,  is  running  away  and  getting 
out  of  range  ;  for  these  things  force  themselves 
upon  your  senses  as  no  sight  does.  And  it  is 
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not  always  easy,  nor  even  practicable,  to  run    People  who 

away  from  them.      When  a  hand-organ  begins   hate  Music 

grinding  under  your  window,  you  can,  to  be 

sure,  send  the  grinder  away  ;  but,  like  as  not, 

he  will  move  on  no  farther  than  the  next  door 

and  your  gain  is  not  even  imaginary.      If  you 

dislike  a  persistent  loud  noise,  and  happen  to 

live  near  a  copper-factory,   all  you  can  do  is 

to  spend  most  of  your  time  out  of  the  house, 

or  else  grin  and  bear  it.      Of  course,  you  are 

at  liberty  to  change  your  lodgings,  —  if  it  so 

happen  you  can,  —  but  moving  is  not  without 

its  discomforts  ;  like  matrimony,  it  is  not  to  be 

entered    upon    carelessly.      Noises    have    you 

considerably    at   their  mercy  :    if  you    dislike 

them,    to    begin    with,    and    they    persist   in 

bothering    you,    you    may    very    well    grow 

actually  to  hate  them  before  long.      This  is 

quite  natural ! 

Now,  there  are  people  so  constituted  that 
the  particular  class  of  sounds,  or  noises,  which 
we  call  Music  produces  no  musical  impression 
upon  them.  The  difference  between  a  musi- 
cal tone,  properly  so  called,  and  an  ordinary 
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People  who  noise  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  difference 
bate  Music  \n  stability  of  pitch.  A  musical  tone  stays  at 
the  same  pitch  throughout  its  whole  duration  ; 
an  ordinary  noise  keeps  continually  changing 
pitch,  up  and  down,  every  second,  every  half 
second,  every  hundredth  of  a  second,  all  the 
time.  No  matter  how  harsh,  or  otherwise 
offensive  to  the  ear,  a  sound  may  be,  if  it  sticks 
to  the  same  pitch,  to  the  same  rate  of  vibration 
per  second,  it  is  what  is  scientifically  called 
a  musical  tone.  A  musical  ear  perceives  at 
once  the  difference  between  several  tones, 
each  one  of  which  is  at  a  different  pitch  ;  it 
perceives  the  difference  between  high  and  low. 
When  several  such  tones  are  arranged  in  order, 
so  that  they  form  a  tune,  the  musical  ear 
catches  that  tune,  and  finds  something  more  in 
it  than  a  mere  hap-hazard  succession  of  differ- 
ent noises.  The  tune  means  something  to  a 
person  possessed  of  a  musical  ear,  and  makes 
what  should  be  called  a  musical  impression 
upon  him.  But  the  unmusical  ear  has  not  the 
faculty  of  distinguishing  between  tones  of  dif- 
ferent pitch  ;  so  it  can  find  nothing  in  a  tune 
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but   an  unmeaning   succession   of  sounds ;    it    People  who 

sometimes  can  not  even  detect  the  difference   bate  Music 

between  a  musical  tone  and  any  other  sort  of 

noise,  save  perhaps  in  the  matter  of  persistency. 

To  its  apprehension    the  constancy  of  pitch, 

which  constitutes   a  musical  tone,  is  nothing 

more    than    a    persistency    of    noise.       Few 

people     find    a    persistent    unmeaning    noise 

agreeable. 

It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  most  people 
who  hate  Music  have  no  musical  ear ;  further- 
more, that  they  dislike  noise,  especially  loud 
noise,  of  any  sort.  They  probably  hate  Music 
more  than  they  do  other  noises  —  except 
perhaps  a  wagonful  of  rails  —  for  two  reasons. 
To  begin  with,  musical  tones  have  a  peculiar 
pungency  ;  then,  the  unmusical  hearer  can  not 
help  feeling,  while  music  is  going  on,  that  here 
is  a  source  of  pleasure  from  which  he  is  de- 
barred ;  he  sees  other  people  evidently  having 
a  good  time  over  what  is  utterly  incompre- 
hensible to  him,  and  so  feels  left  out  in  the  cold. 
Just  think  a  minute.  Is  there  no  particular 
.article  of  food  which  you  especially  loathe  ? 
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People  who      Well  !  if  there  is,  does  it  not  irritate  you  a  little 
bate  Music      to  see  someone  else  eat  it  with  vast  relish,  and 
show  that  he  relishes  it  ? 

Not  a  few  famous  men  have  hated  Music, 
and  anecdotes  galore  have  been  told  of  their 
detestation  of  it  and  the  sharp  things  they  have 
said  about  it.  But  these  anecdotes  have,  for 
the  most  part,  hung  so  long  on  chestnut  boughs 
that  they  are  not  worth  picking  by  this  time. 
The  earnest  antiquarian  can  find  them  in  con- 
venient commonplace-books.  What  stories  I 
tell  here  of  men  of  this  unfortunate  class  —  for, 
when  there  is  so  much  music  in  the  world,  and 
one  is  so  liable  to  stumble  upon  it  at  nearly 
every  turning  in  life,  he  who  hates  it  must 
surely  be  deemed  unfortunate  —  the  stories  I 
tell  here,  I  say,  are  all  taken  from  my  own  re- 
collections. The  men  of  whom  I  speak  may, 
or  may  not,  be  famous  ;  but  about  their  dire 
hatred  of  Music  there  is  no  doubt  whatever. 
When  I  was  at  school,  fitting  for  college, 
there  was  a  boy  in  my  class  who  beat  every- 
thing I  ever  saw  for  lack  of  musical  sense.  He 
had,  musically  speaking,  literally  no  ear  at  all ; 
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he  could  not  have  told  Yankee  Doodle  from  God  People  who 
save  the  Queen,  had  not  one  been  slow,  and  ^afe  Music 
the  other,  quick.  He  could  tell  quick  from 
slow  ;  but  that  was  about  all  he  could  do. 
He  had  not  even  the  faintest  sense  of  rhythm. 
We  were  in  war  times  then,  and  the  first 
nuclei  of  our  present  school  battalion  had  been 
formed  ;  we  boys  drilled  twice  a  week  in  re- 
cess time.  Well  !  after  a  few  trials,  the  boy  I 
am  speaking  of  had  actually  to  be  excused  from 
drill  ;  he  could  not  keep  step  to  save  his  life  ! 
I  remember  that  some  of  us  thought  the  excuse 
rather  thin,  for  the  boy  was  something  of  a 
Copperhead  ;  but  the  excuse  "  went  "  all  the 
same  with  the  head  master,  and  the  boy  had 
two  half  hours  a  week  more  at  the  old  grub- 
shop  than  the  rest  of  us.  He  and  I  were 
rather  chummy  together,  and  I  knew  him 
well. 

That  boy's  hatred  of  Music  was  almost 
sublime.  At  times  I  thought  that  a  crying 
baby  was  what  he  most  abominated  in  this 
world  ;  but  the  sound  of  music  would  often 
throw  him  into  paroxysms  of  rage  that  were  at 
VOL.  i.  — 9 
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People  who  once  ludicrous  and  terrific.  He  used  to  say 
bate  Music  that  the  first  shock  of  a  baby's  cry  was  worse 
than  music  ;  but  music  was  worse  in  the  long 
run  because  it  was  made  on  purpose.  The  in- 
fernal malice  of  it  was  the  sting  !  A  crying 
baby  was,  after  all,  a  natural  evil  ;  babies  cried 
just  as  dogs  delighted  to  bark  and  bite  ;  it  was 
the  nature  of  the  animal  to  cry,  and,  though  it 
was  certainly  hard  lines  to  have  to  hear  it,  it 
had  to  be  gone  through  with  —  like  bad 
weather,  or  the  small  pox,  or  any  other  inevi- 
table dispensation  of  providence.  But  Music 
there  was  no  excuse  for  ;  it  was  something  arti- 
ficial, something  that  never  need  have  existed,  if 
wrong-minded  people  had  not  been  idiotic 
enough  to  think  they  liked  it.  He  hated  idiots, 
anyway  !  I  have  often  thought  of  what  that 
boy  must  have  suffered  in  church  ;  he  and  I  did 
not  go  to  the  same  church,  so  I  never  really 
saw  him  under  torture  from  the  choir  ;  but,  if 
the  sermon  had  any  good  effect  upon  him,  the 
preacher  must  have  been  eloquent  indeed,  to 
calm  down  the  fury  that  the  singing  aroused  in 
him.  He  used  to  say  that  people's  voices  were 
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not,  as  a  rule,  so  delicious  that  they  need  take  People  who 
any  extra  pains  to  make  them  positively  excru-  batt  Music 
dating  by  premeditated  howling.  The  only 
music  that  did  not  drive  him  half  wild  was  a 
hand-organ  ;  he  said  it  was  bad  enough  to  hear, 
in  all  conscience,  but  he  had  been  given  to  un- 
derstand that  most  people,  especially  musical 
ones,  found  it  quite  as  bad  as  he,  and  it  tickled 
him  to  think  of  their  being  made  miserable,  too. 
He  looked  upon  the  hand-organ  as  a  sort  of 
providential  Nemesis  ;  some  people  were  wicked 
enough  to  write  music,  and  others,  misguided 
enough  to  encourage  them  in  their  wickedness  ; 
then  would  come  the  hand-organ,  and  scorch 
their  ears  as  a  well  merited  punishment.  Thus 
were  music-lovers  hoist  with  their  own  petard! 
But  all  other  kinds  of  music  he  looked  upon  as 
the  abomination  of  desolation,  inexcusable  and 
unpardonable. 

Whether  it  was  to  punish  him  for  his  spite- 
ful toleration  of  the  hand-organ,  — as  an  instru- 
ment of  general  torture,  —  or  not,  I  will  not 
attempt  to  determine.  But  Fate  certainly 
played  him  an  unkind  trick  at  one  time. 
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People  who  When  he  grew  up,  he  fell  in  love  with  a 
bate  Music  young  woman  who  was  very  fond  of  music  ; 
and,  like  most  lovers,  he  was  anxious  to  be  in 
the  fair  one's  presence  as  much  as  possible. 
It  was  pathetic  to  see  that  hapless  young  man 
go  to  musical  party  after  musical  party,  because 
he  knew  he  would  be  sure  to  meet  her.  I 
have  always  thought  that,  in  this,  he  gave  as 
fine  a  proof  of  the  strength  of  his  affection 
as  mortal  man  could  well  give. 

This  boy  was,  however,  the  only  striking 
example  I  ever  knew  of  dire  hatred  of  Music 
springing  from  innate  musical  incapacity. 
Music  was  to  him  not  only  a  mere  noise,  but 
a  thoroughly  disagreeable  noise,  to  boot.  I 
have  known  people  as  unmusical  as  he  who 
did  not  hate  Music  in  the  least.  One  of  the 
most  unfeignedly  ardent  music-lovers  I  ever 
met  was  a  lady  who  had  not  the  slightest  ear 
for  music,  who  could  not  tell  one  tune  from 
another,  who  could  not  even  be  taught  to 
distinguish  between  a  high  and  a  low  note. 

Most  people  who  hate  Music  object  to  it 
less  as  an  intrinsically  disagreeable,  ear-tor- 
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menting  noise  than  they  abhor  it  as  a  bore.  People  who 
Merely  hearing  music  has  little  effect  upon  bate  Music 
them,  unpleasant  or  otherwise  ;  but  they 
strongly  object  to  being  placed  in  a  position 
where  they  have  to  listen  to  it.  It  seems  to 
them  an  irksome  waste  of  time  that  might  be 
spent  more  agreeably.  I  know  one  man  of 
this  sort,  who  has  at  least  the  rudiments  of  a 
musical  ear,  who  can  tell  one  tune  from 
another  well  enough,  but  to  whom  Music  is 
in  no  wise  interesting.  He  is  passionately 
fond  of  conversation,  being  one  of  the  best  and 
wittiest  talkers  I  ever  met,  and  consequently 
abominates  anything  that  can  interfere  with 
pleasant  chit-chat.  A  hand-organ,  or  Ger- 
man band,  outside  the  window  does  not 
trouble  him  in  the  least  ;  what  he  hates  is 
music  that  you  have  to  listen  to.  Curiously 
enough,  there  are  two  pieces  which  he  hates 
for  another  reason  :  Faure's  les  Rameaux  and 
Adam's  Chanson  de  Noel.  These  he  hates 
because,  for  some  reason  he  himself  can  not 
explain,  they  always  make  him  cry  ;  and  he 
does  not  like  being  caught  crying  in  public. 
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People  who  This  last  instance  evidently  belongs    to    a 

bate  Music  different  category  of  music-haters  from  the 
first :  he  hates  Music,  not  absolutely,  as  a 
noise  disagreeable  and  exasperating  in  itself, 
but  because  it  interferes  with  something  else 
that  he  is  habitually  fond  of  doing.  He  de- 
lights in  conversation,  and  music  puts  a  stop 
to  it.  But  the  boy  I  first  mentioned  hated 
Music  for  itself,  hated  it  anyway.  As  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  observe,  this  absolute  de- 
testation of  Music,  as  an  exasperating  noise,  is 
to  be  found  only  in  people  who  have  no  mu- 
sical ear  whatever,  to  whom  Music  is  conse- 
quently quite  devoid  of  meaning.  These 
belong  to  the  general  class  of  sheer  noise- 
haters. 

But  there  is  still  a  third  class  of  people 
who  hate  Music  ;  in  it  you  may  find  not  a 
few  musicians.  People  who  have  profession- 
ally much  to  do  with  Music,  who,  we  will 
say,  spend  the  better  part  of  every  day  in 
music-teaching,  do  not  want  to  hear  any  more 
when  their  day's  work  is  over.  Many  pro- 
fessional musical  critics  belong  to  this  class  : 
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they  who  have  to  go  to  concerts  and  operas  People  who 
by  the  dozen,  week  in  and  week  out,  through  ^ate  Music 
the  whole  winter  season,  and  listen  intently 
to  the  music  they  thus  hear,  whether  they 
like  it  or  not.  They  get  so  pumped  full  of 
music  that  their  capacity  for  musical  enjoy- 
ment is  drowned  for  the  nonce,  and  they  feel 
about  hearing  more  as  a  man  would  feel  about 
eating  roast  beef  immediately  after  a  Thanks- 
giving dinner.  Meet  people  of  this  sort  in 
society,  where  there  is  a  risk  of  music's  being 
sprung  upon  them  at  any  moment,  and  you 
may  easily  mistake  them  for  the  most  inve- 
terate and  implacable  music-haters  going.  I 
think  it  was  Sigismund  Thalberg  who  once 
said,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  that,  of  all  abomi- 
nations in  this  world,  Music  seemed  to  him 
the  worst,  the  least  tolerable.  But  what  these 
people  hate  is  not  Music  in  itself,  but  too 
much  music ;  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast, 
and  they  would  fain  stop  short  of  a  surfeit. 
They  have  had  enough! 

After  all,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  ave- 
rage music-hater  does   not   really  suffer  from 
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People  who  hearing  music  quite  so  much  as  he  imagines.  It 
hate  Music  is  common  enough  to  hear  a  man  of  this  stamp 
say  that  he -had  rather  be  whipped  than  hear 
pianoforte  playing  ;  but  a  dozen  good  lashes 
would  probably  make  him  change  his  tune. 
No  doubt  some  sufferers  would  be  willing  to 
take  one  good  thrashing,  and  have  it  over,  if 
they  could  thereby  gain  immunity  from  musical 
torture  ever  afterward  ;  ten  minutes  of  sound 
flogging,  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  silent 
peace,  would  be  rather  cheap  than  otherwise. 
What  they  suffer  from  Music  is  more  of  the 
nature  of  discomfort  than  of  acute  pain.  But 
long  protracted  or  oft  repeated  discomfort  is 
no  laughing  matter,  after  all ;  the  exasperation 
of  a  series  of  mosquito  bites  may  not  be 
as  bad  as  the  anguish  of  sciatica,  but  it  is 
quite  enough  for  most  men  to  put  up  with. 
When  a  man  thoroughly  detests  the  sound  of 
Music,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
it  takes  a  certain  amount  of  heroism  on  his 
part  to  bear  it  without  bad  language.  I,  for 
one,  have  had  enough  unpleasant  moments 
from  unwelcome  music  in  my  life  to  find  a 
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soft  place  in  my  heart  for  the  Music-haters,    People  who 
and  sincerely  pity  them.  bate  Music 

WHEN  the  great  organ  —  or,  as  it  was  Some 
generally  written  then,  the  Great  Or-  Popular 
gan,  as  if  it  were  a  proper  noun  —  in  the  Bos-  Fallacies 
ton  Music  Hall,  the  huge  instrument  built  by 
Walcker,  of  Ludwigsburg,  was  being  put  in 
place,  in  the  early  sixties,  the  Boston  news- 
papers seemed,  almost  for  the  first  time,  to 
take  an  interest  in  something  pertaining  to  the 
Art  of  Music.  All  sorts  of  speculations  and 
predictions  were  rife,  as  to  the  probable  effect 
of  so  vast  an  instrument  in  the  Music  Hall. 
The  prevailing  editorial  notion  seemed  to  be 
that  the  organ  would  give  forth  an  intolerable 
volume  of  tone.  Satirical  jottings,  alluding  to 
an  impending  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton- wool, 
were  frequent ;  the  directors  of  the  Music 
Hall  Association  were  adjured  to  strengthen 
the  roof  of  the  building,  so  that  it  should  not 
be  blown  bodily  off.  These  would-be-comic 
shots  were  quite  indicative  of  the  general 
opinion.  When,  however,  the  organ  came 
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Some  to  be  heard,  the  volume  of  tone  was  found  to 

Popular  be  by  no  means    excessive  ;    indeed,  if  there 

was  one  thing  which  that  hapless  instrument 
was  totally  unable  to  do,  it  was  to  play  loud. 
It  had  many  conspicuous  merits ;  but  no  one 
ever  heard  a  grand,  imposing  sonority  come 
from  it.  It  was  decidedly  a  subdued  organ. 
There  were  not  enough  mixtures,  and  the 
wind -pressure  was  inadequate.  People  were 
sorely  disappointed  that  "the  biggest  organ  in 
the  country  ' '  did  not  make  more  noise. 

This  notion  that  large  organs,  large  orches- 
tras, large  choruses  necessarily  make  a  great 
deal  of  noise  is  a  very  popular  fallacy  indeed. 
Of  course,  a  large  organ  will,  ceteris  paribus, 
sound  louder  than  a  small  one ;  that  is  evident 
enough.  But  the  way  to  make  an  organ 
louder-toned  is  to  increase,  not  the  number  of 
pipes,  but  the  wind-pressure.  Power  of  tone 
comes,  as  the  saying  is,  from  " the  weight  of 
bricks  on  the  wind-chest,' '  not  from  the  num- 
ber of  pipes.  A  single  cornet,  blown  hard, 
will  make  more  noise  and  carry  farther  than 
twenty  cornets,  blown  moderately. 
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The  idea  that  large  halls  need  large  orches-  Some 
tras  is  true  enough,  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  is  Popular 
far  truer,  and  more  to  the  point,  that  large  a  actes 
halls  require  brilliant  and  telling  orchestration. 
I  can  not  remember  the  time  when  nearly  all 
the  best  musicians  in  Boston  did  not  complain 
that  the  Music  Hall  was  too  large  for  good  or- 
chestral effect.  I  do  remember  telling  Mr. 
Henry  L.  Higginson,  one  evening,  that  Mr. 
Gericke  had  complained  that  the  hall  was  too 
wide.  "  Yes,"  answered  Higginson,  "  I  know 
that  well  enough  ;  it 's  too  long  and  too  high, 
into  the  bargain  !  "  But  it  would  be  more  ac- 
curate to  say  that  the  Music  Hall  was  too  large 
for  adequate  orchestral  effect  in  classical  music  ; 
no  one  need  complain  of  its  being  too  large 
for  Wagner's  Kaiser-Marscb !  I  much  doubt 
if  any  one  found  it  too  large  for  Eduard 
Strauss's  little  orchestra  of  (I  think)  twenty- 
four,  when  it  played  Strauss  waltzes  and 
galops.  When  that  diminutive  band  played 
the  Strauss  dance-music,  it  made  a  more  tell- 
ingly brilliant  effect  than  an  orchestra  of 
seventy-five  in  the  Eroica  symphony.  This 
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Some  was  all  the  result  of  Strauss Js  peculiar  style  of 

Popular  instrumentation,   which   is   peculiarly  adapted 

fallacies  to  givmg  brilliancy  to  a  small  orchestra ; 
throwing  the  piccolo-flute,  cornets,  snare- 
drum,  and  bass-drum  and  cymbals  —  in  a 
word,  all  the  shrill  and  incisive-toned  instru- 
ments —  into  strong  relief.  It  may  even  be 
said,  and  quite  truly,  that  the  above-mentioned 
little  orchestra  of  twenty-four  would  produce 
a  more  brilliant  effect  with  Strauss  waltzes  and 
galops  than  an  orchestra  of  eighty  would  with 
the  same  pieces.  For  the  numerical  increase 
would  be  all  in  the  strings  ;  and  the  larger 
mass  of  strings  would  only  tone  down  and 
subdue  the  incisive  brilliancy  of  the  "  noisier  " 
instruments. 

Speaking  of  the  old  Great  Organ  reminds 
me  of  a  bogus  story  that  went  the  rounds 
shortly  after  it  had  been  set  up  in  the  Music 
Hall,  to  the  effect  that  a  mouse  had  been 
blown  through  one  of  the  huge  thirty-two- 
foot  pipes,  and  come  to  a  violent  death  by 
being  hurled  against  the  ceiling.  This  brings 
me  to  another  popular  fallacy.  Many  people 
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imagine  that  a  terrific  current  of  air  rushes  Some 
through  organ-pipes,  when  the  instrument  Popular 
plays  fortissimo.  But  the  fact  is  that  no  cur- 
rent  of  air,  no  wind  at  all,  goes  through  an 
organ-pipe,  either  in  fortissimo  or  pianissimo  ; 
the  air  in  the  pipe  vibrates,  but  does  not  rush 
—  as  wind.  No  known  wind-pressure  could 
blow  even  a  feather  through  an  organ-pipe.  It 
is  the  same  with  all  wind  instruments  ;  cornet 
players  practise  with  a  lighted  candle  opposite 
the  bell  of  their  instrument ;  if  the  flame  flick- 
ers, they  know  at  once  that  they  are  blowing 
wrong. 

Going  into  the  old  Coliseum,  one  day  du- 
ring the  Gilmore  Peace  Jubilee,  I  noticed  a 
woman  in  the  entering  crowd  —  apparently 
from  the  country  —  who  was  plainly  a  little 
dazed  at  first  by  the  enormous  size  of  the 
building.  "  Well !  '  *  I  overheard  her  exclaim 
to  her  companion,  "  I  guess  we  may  be  able 
to  hear  the  loud  things  well  enough,  but  I 
don't  cal'late  on  hearin*  much  of  the  soft 
and  sweet  ones  !  "  This  is  a  widely  current 
notion,  but  a  fallacy  of  the  purest  water.  The 
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Some  real  truth  of  the  matter  is   that,   in   dispropor- 

Popular  tionately  large  places,  —  like    the  old  Jubilee 

fallacies  Coliseum  or  the  present  Mechanics  Hall  in 
Boston,  or  the  Ninth  Regiment  Armoury  in 
New  York,  —  the  only  things  that  tell  well 
are  exceptionally  brilliant  solo  voices  and  the 
hushed  pianissimo,  not  the  fortissimo,  of  a  large 
mass  of  voices  and  instruments.  It  is  the 
"  soft  and  sweet ' '  things  that  produce  their 
full  effect,  not  the  "  loud  ' '  ones.  I  well 
remember  how,  at  a  festival  performance  of 
Berlioz's  Requiem,  given  years  ago,  with 
enormous  chorus  and  orchestra,  by  Dr.  Leo- 
pold Damrosch  in  the  Ninth  Regiment  Armoury 
in  New  York,  the  only  things  that  really  told 
well  were  the  slow  pianissimo  ensemble-pas- 
sages and  Campanini's  wonderful  singing  of  the 
"  Sanctus."  The  prodigious  "  Tuba  mirum," 
with  all  its  panoply  of  brass,  its  eight  pairs 
of  kettle-drums,  and  thunderous  grosse-caisse 
roulante,  sounded  absolutely  timid  ! 

In  halls  of  normal  dimensions,  large 
choruses  and  orchestras  are  powerful ;  but 
they  are  not  strongest.  In  what  are  commonly 
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called   "  strong  effects,"  it  is  quality  of  tone    Some 
that  tells  far  more  than  mere  quantity.      At  a    Popular 

~*  ' 

performance  of  the  ninth  symphony,  given 
years  ago  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall  by  the 
orchestra  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association 
and  the  chorus  of  the  Handel  &  Haydn 
Society,  it  was  comically  noticeable  —  or 
should  I  rather  say,  tragically  ?  —  that,  when 
the  combined  singers  and  players  were  straining 
every  nerve  in  double-fortissimo  on  "  Now 
embrace  ye,  all  ye  millions ! "  the  now 
lamented  Saul  (not  David's  patron,  nor  he 
who  was  afterwards  called  Paul)  —  who 
played  third  trombone,  and  possessed,  beside 
an  excitable  temperament,  an  exceedingly 
powerful  pair  of  lungs,  not  to  mention  lips  of 
leather  - —  blew  the  whole  chorus  and  orches- 
tra to  smithereens,  single-handed.  All  you 
could  really  bear  was  Saul's  terrific  trombone  ! 
Many  people  are  so  possessed  with  the  idea 
of  how  the  louder  instruments  in  an  orchestra 
—  trumpets  and  trombones  —  can  cover  up 
and  drown  out  solo  singers,  that  they  forget 
the  dampening  effect  a  duller,  less  determinate 
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Some  quality    of  tone  may    have    at    times.      Most 

Popular  singers  are  more  afraid  of  the  trombones  than 

Fallacies  Of  anything  else.  This,  too,  is  a  fallacy  — 
or  half-fallacy.  In  Italy  they  know  better. 
At  least,  Mme  Luisa  Cappiani  once  told  me 
that,  in  Italian  opera-houses,  what  the  princi- 
pal singers  most  stood  in  dread  of  was  not  the 
trombones,  but  the  double-basses ;  these  com- 
paratively dull-toned  instruments  could,  when 
recklessly  played,  cover  up  the  voice  more 
than  all  the  brass  put  together.  A  year  or 
two  ago,  a  composition  for  orchestra  and  organ 
was  rehearsed  in  the  Music  Hall  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  should  be 
known  that  the  woeful  instrument  that  is,  by 
misplaced  courtesy,  called  an  organ  in  the 
Boston  Music  Hall  is  at  once  small,  asthmati- 
cally  wheezing,  and  out  of  tune ;  it  never 
figures  at  concerts,  except  when  used  perforce 
in  oratorios  by  the  Handel  &  Haydn  Society. 
But  at  the  symphony  rehearsal  in  question  it 
was  used.  In  the  course  of  the  composition 
mentioned  there  came  a  long-drawn  crescendo 
climax  for  the  orchestra  (heavily  scored 
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toward  the  end,  with  all  the  modern  brass),  Some 
at  the  double-fortissimo  apex  of  which  climax  Popular 
the  full  organ  made  its  entry.  Well  !  one  Fallacie* 
would  hardly  have  believed  it,  but,  as  a  fact, 
so  soon  as  that  miserable,  wheezing  little  organ 
chimed  in  with  the  tempestuous  orchestra,  it 
seemed  to  pull  down  the  roaring  double-fort  is- 
simo  to  a  mere  impotent  mezzo-forte  !  What 
prevents  very  large  choruses  —  or  most  of 
them  —  being  really  brilliant  is  what  is  known 
as  the  "dead  wood"  in  them:  the  weak, 
stuffy-voiced,  and  unrhythmic  singers,  who 
give  out  a  feint,  hoarse  tone,  and  do  not  strike 
in  sharply  on  the  beat.  Eliminate  this  "  dead 
wood,"  and  leave  only  the  strong,  fresh- 
voiced,  rhythmically  precise  singers,  —  that  is, 
cut  down  the  chorus  numerically  (on  an  ave- 
rage) by  two  thirds,  — and  you  will  double  its 
brilliancy  and  power. 

Another  popular  fallacy  is  that  you  can 
always  make  a  movement  sound  more  lively 
by  taking  it  faster.  To  be  sure,  the  fallacy 
here  is  only  in  the  "  always  ;  "  for  vivacity  of 
effect  certainly  does,  as  a  rule,  increase  with 
VOL.  i.  — 10 
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Some  rapidity  of  tempo.     But  there  are  cases  where 

Popular  it    does     not.      Vivacity    of    rhythmic    effect 

E*    77       * 

depends  far  more  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  beat 
—  that  is,  upon  the  shortness  of  the  rhythmical 
unit  —  than  upon  the  actual  speed  with  which 
one  note  follows  after  another.  Take,  for 
instance,  an  Allegro  in  4-4  time ;  play  it  a 
little  faster,  and  it  will  unquestionably  sound 
more  lively  ;  play  it  faster  still,  and  its  vivacity 
will  increase  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  And 
this  will  go  on  until  you  have  reached  the 
point  where  the  listener  is  impelled  instinc- 
tively to  take  the  4-4  time  for  alia  breve 
time,  —  with  two  beats  to  the  measure, 
instead  of  four ;  —  when  this  point  is  reached, 
the  vivacity  of  effect  will  be  suddenly  de- 
creased. You  see  that  the  alia  breve  beat  of 
your  very  rapid  tempo  is  not  really  nearly  so 
fast  as  the  4-4  beat  of  your  original  Allegro  / 
and  it  is  rapidity  of  beat  that  most  makes  for 
vivacity  of  impression. 

A  cognate  fallacy  is  that  of  many  young 
pianists,  who  fondly  imagine  they  must  play 
very  rapid  movements  at  the  same  break-neck 
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pace  that  they  have  heard  some  of  the  great   Some 
masters  of  the  instrument  play  them  at.      The    Popular 

Z?     //        * 

result  of  such  misdirected  attempts  is  usually  a  *aUacies 
muddle.  A  great  pianist,  say,  Paderewski  or 
Rosenthal,  plays  prestissimo  very  near  the  limit 
of  his  technique ;  but  such  a  tempo  is  beyond 
the  limit  of  most  pianists'  technique.  In  very 
rapid  tempi,  vivacity  of  effect  does  not  depend 
nearly  so  much  upon  the  actual  rate  of  speed 
as  upon  the  amount  of  push  the  player  puts 
into  his  playing.  If  he  plays  as  fast  as  he  can, 
he  produces  the  greatest  vivacity  of  effect  of 
which  he  is  capable.  And,  though  his  tempo 
may  be  really  less  rapid  than  that  of  a  techni- 
cally stronger  player,  this  need  by  no  means 
militate  against  its  seeming  equally  vivacious 
and  headlong.  See  a  terrier  run ;  as  he 
scampers  off  on  his  short  legs,  does  he  not 
seem  to  be  running  faster  than  the  greyhound 
who  overtakes  him  in  a  few  leisurely  strides  ? 
The  terrier  is  doing  all  he  knows ;  the  grey- 
hound is  not.  That  makes  all  the  difference  ! 
And,  suppose  you  watch  a  greyhound  straining 
every  nerve  in  coursing,  one  day,  and  see  a 
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Some  terrier  scurrying  after  a  rat,  the  next ;  the  one 

Popular  wiH  not    give    you    more    "  vivacity    of    im- 

Fallacies          pression  "    than  the  other. 

The  superior  melancholy,  or  gloominess,  of 
the  minor  mode,  compared  with  the  major, 
has  been  much  expatiated  on.  Schopenhauer 
has  said  that  all  popular  dance-tunes  in  the 
minor  mode  lacked  true  vivacity,  and  reminded 
him  of  dancing  in  tight  boots.  I  wonder 
whether  Schopenhauer  ever  heard  Rossini's 
tarantella,  "  Gia  la  luna"  in  A  minor?  I 
think  that  tune  knocks  his  fallacy  pretty  well 
on  the  head  ! 

Any  more  ?  Yes,  one.  How  many  people 
are  there  not  who  imagine  that  cultivated 
musicians  do  not  like  "  light ' '  music  ?  I 
wish  some  of  the  fond  victims  of  this  most 
popular  fallacy  could  have  watched  Professor 
John  K.  Paine  five  nights  running  at  Sullivan's 
lolanthe,  or  seen  the  present  writer  every 
night  in  a  fortnight  at  Offenbach's  Perichole 
in  London  —  and  he  had  n't  lost  his  heart  to 
the  satanico-divine  Schneider,  either!  'Tis  a 
poor  art  that  never  rejoices ! 
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WHEN  the  wedding  guest  in  Coleridge's  Musical  Slips 
Ancient  Mariner  thought  he  heard  the 
loud  bassoon,  he  probably  heard  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Coleridge  is  not  the  only  non-musician 
who  has  mistaken  the  trombone  for  a  bassoon. 
It  is  rather  curious,  by  the  way,  what  ill  luck 
the  trombone  has  had  with  English  authors, 
especially  with  translators.  Lady  Wallace,  in 
her  translation  of  Mozart's  Life,  makes  the 
composer  have  great  trouble  with  the  player 
on  the  "bass-trumpet"  at  rehearsals  of  his 
Don  Giovanni.  Now,  there  is  no  part  for 
bass-trumpet  in  the  score  of  Don  Giovanni ;  I 
doubt  if  Mozart  ever  saw  a  bass-trumpet,  or 
any  one  else  since  his  day,  until  Wagner  had 
one  made  for  his  Nibelungen.  What  Lady 
Wallace  meant  was  a  "  Bass-Posaune"  i.e., 
bass-trombone.  Poor  trombone!  Coleridge 
calls  it  a  bassoon,  and  Lady  Wallace,  a  trum- 
pet. Gervinus,  in  his  translation  of  the  texts 
of  Handel's  oratorios,  renders  "The  trumpet 
shall  sound,"  in  the  Messiah,  by  "  Es  scballt 
die  Posaun\"  This  is  all  right;  the  apoca- 
lyptic brass  instrument  in  question  is  called 
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Musical  Slips  "  Posaune  (trombone)''  in  Luther's  Bible. 
Wilhelm  Hauff,  in  his  Mann  im  Monde, 
speaks  of  the  Posaunenserapbgesicbter  —  trom- 
bone-seraph-faces —  of  some  of  the  Freilingen 
young  ladies. 

In  one  of  Moliere's  comedies,  mention  is 
made  of  the  trombe  marine,  one  of  the  charac- 
ters saying  that  he  likes  the  instrument  much, 
for  its  soft,  sweet  tone.  Some  of  the  audience, 
conceiving  the  instrument  to  be  one  of  those 
huge  conch-shells  that  are  blown  by  tritons 
with  puffed-out  cheeks  in  marble  groups  and 
Renaissance  pictures,  took  this  for  a  joke,  and 
laughed  heartily  at  the  supposed  "soft,  sweet" 
tone  of  the  trombe  marine.  But,  for  once, 
the  author  was  right :  the  trombe  marine,  far 
from  being  a  triton's  shell,  is  of  the  nature  of 
what  we  call  a  corn-stalk  fiddle,  and  its  tone 
is  delicate  enough.  Moliere  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about. 

Charles  Dickens  did  not  probably  come  far 
from  the  popular  idea,  when  he  wrote  of  James 
Carker,  in  Dombey  &  Son,  that  people  could 
see,  from  his  habit  of  playing  on  an  invisible 
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instrument  with  his  lingers,  that  he  was  a  mu-  Musical  Slips 
sician,  and,  from  the  evident  delight  he  took 
in  humming  little  scraps  without  any  recogni- 
zable tune,  that  he  was  a  scientific  one  ! 

In  one  of  our  daily  papers,  some  years  ago, 
Adelina  Patti  was  reported  to  have  electrified 
all  Paris  with  a  superb  and  wonderfully  diffi- 
cult "  organ-point,"  which  she  had  intro- 
duced in  one  of  her  arias;  but  one's  natural 
astonishment  at  the  Patti' s  harmonico-con- 
trapuntal  audacity  is  lessened  when  one  re- 
flects that  the  French  point  d*  orgue  means 
cadenza. 

In  the  standard  English  translation  of  Berlioz's 
Trait'e  */' Instrumentation  et  d*  Orchestration 
(Novello's  edition)  there  is  a  chapter,  headed 
"The  Bass  Tuba,  Contrabass  of  Harmony." 
Let  the  English  reader  make  of  this  what  he 
can  ;  for  it  means  nothing  at  all.  In  the 
original  French  edition  the  heading  of  this 
chapter  runs  :  "  Le  Bass-Tuba,  Contrebasse 
dy  Harmonie"  which  is  to  be  interpreted, 
"  The  Bass-Tuba,  Contrabass  of  Wind  Instru- 
ments ;  "  that  is.  the  instrument  which  stands 
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Musical  Slips  in  the  same  relation  to  other  wind  instruments 
that  the  contrabass  —  or  double-bass  —  does  to 
the  other  instruments  of  the  stringed  group. 
Both  in  French  and  German  the  combined 
stringed  instruments  in  the  orchestra  are  cur- 
rently spoken  of  as  the  Quatuor  or  Quartett, 
and  the  wind  instruments  collectively,  as  the 
Harmonie. 

When  Rubinstein  first  played  a  trio  of  his 
own  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  the  composition 
was  set  down  on  the  program  as  "Trio  in  B- 
sharp."  What!  in  twelve  sharps?  —  and 
there  are  only  seven !  But  this  adventurous 
indication  of  key  was  merely  an  innocent 
attempt  at  a  translation  of  the  German 
"  B  dur  "  —  which  means  "  B-flat  major." 
The  ingenuous  translator  would  probably  not 
have  taken  Beethoven's  sly  joke  on  the  public, 
—  or,  more  likely,  on  the  critics,  — when  he 
announced  his  Eroica  symphony  on  the  pro- 
gram, at  its  first  performance  in  Vienna,  as 
"  Sinfonie  in  Dis  dur  "  (D-sharp  major)  — 
whereas  the  symphony  in  question  is  really  in 
E-flat.  The  good  Beethoven  probably  foresaw 
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that  the  new  work    would  be  hooted  at,  as    Musical  Slips 
outlandish  music,  and  forestalled  such  criticism 
by  announcing  it  as  in  an  outlandish  key,  a 
key  unheard-of  before  ! 

Apres  avoir  vu  la  musique  retenue  dans  les  What  next  ? 
limites  de  T  unite  tonale  par  les  accords  conso- 
nants j  apres  T  avoir  vu  sortir  de  cette  unite  par 
la  transition,  au  moyen  des  accords  dissonants 
naturals  j  enfin,  apres  T  avoir  observee  dans  la 
creation  de  relations  multiples  de  tonalites,  par 
la  diversite  des  tendances  enharmoniques  de  cer- 
taines  notes  des  accords,  il  nous  reste  &  conside- 
rer  cet  art  dans  la  derniere  periode  de  sa  carriere 
harmonique,  savoir:  T  universalite  des  relations 
tonales  de  la  melodic,  par  la  reunion  de  la  simple 
transition  a  T enharmonic  simple,  et  a  T enharmonic 
transcendante  des  alterations  d'intervalles  des 
accords. 

Cette  derniere  phase  de  Tart,  sous  le  rapport 
harmonique,  est  celle  que  je  designe  sous  le  nom 
cTordre  omnitonique.  C'est  vers  ce  dernier  terme 
de  sa  carriere  que  Tart  se  dirige  progressivement 
depuis  un  demi-siecle  ;  il  y  touche  en  ce  moment. 
—  F.-J.  F£TIS,  Traite  complet  de  la  Thtorieet  de 
la  Pratique  de  f  Harmonle. 
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What  next  ?  f  I  ^HUS  the  learned  Fetis,  some  forty  or 
JL  fifty  years  ago.  I  was  reminded  of  it  by 
two  curious  instances  of  pushing  a  tendency  to 
extremes,  both  of  which  came  to  my  notice  in 
the  course  of  the  last  month.1  Early  in 
December,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
gave  a  symphonic  poem  by  one  Henri  Duparc, 
on  Burger's  ballad  Lenore.  Not  long  after- 
wards came  the  first  performance  in  New  York 
of  Giordano's  Andrea  Cbenier.  Duparc' s 
symphonic  poem  was  written  some  twenty 
years  ago  ;  Giordano' s  opera  is  still  one  of  the 
newest  of  the  new.  Little  as  these  two 
compositions  may  seem  to  have  in  common, 
they  are  the  instances  to  which  I  have  just 
referred. 

The  orchestral  score  of  Duparc' s  Lenore 
presents  no  very  striking  peculiarities  ;  though, 
like  most  modern  works,  it  changes  key  pretty 
often,  the  prevailing  tonality  is,  if  I  remember 
aright,  that  of  E  minor  —  which  is  indicated 
quite  regularly  by  the  signature  of  one  sharp. 
This  signature,  as  is  also  common  in  scores,  is 

1  December,  1896. 
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changed  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  What  next  ? 
composition.  But  it  was  noticed  at  rehearsal 
—  and  here  comes  the  peculiarity  —  that 
there  was  no  signature  at  all  in  the  printed 
orchestral  parts  ;  that  is,  all  the  sharps  and 
flats  were  written  as  accidentals.  There  was 
no  indication  of  key  nor  mode  by  means 
of  a  "signature  (yorztubnung)  "  In  the 
orchestral  score  and  parts  of  Giordano's 
opera  there  is  likewise  a  total  absence  of  sig- 
natures; all  sharps  and  flats  come  in  as  acci- 
dentals. 

This  mode  of  writing  may  have  been  a  fad 
of  Duparc's  and  Giordano's.  But  even  a  fad 
generally  has  some  reason  behind  it  ;  and  it 
seems  evident  enough  that,  if  these  two  com- 
posers saw  fit  to  abandon  the  old-time  method 
of  indicating  key  and  mode  by  appropriate 
signatures,  it  was  because  they  change  tonality 
in  their  music  so  frequently,  so  well-nigh 
constantly,  that  they  found  the  repeated  indica- 
tion of  such  changes  of  key  —  by  changing 
signature  as  well  —  too  laborious  a  process. 
Where  an  indication  of  key  is  to  hold  good  for 
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What  next  ?  only  a  measure  or  two,  it  is  as  well  to  omit  it 
altogether. 

This  omission  of  all  signatures  is  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  two  composers 
that  they  have  reached  the  limit  of  what  Fetis 
calls  the  omnitonic  order  of  music.  They 
shift  tonality  so  often  that  any  such  indicative 
means  as  a  signature  becomes  superfluous. 
Fetis  was  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  Art  of 
Music  had  been  tending  in  this  direction  for  a 
good  while  ;  but  he  probably  did  not  foresee 
that  the  tendency  would  be  pushed  to  such 
lengths  as  this. 

And  has  Music  thus  reached  the  "  last  goal 
of  its  career  ? "  It  seems  to  me  that,  in 
reaching  this  phase,  it  has  already  gone  far 
toward  still  another.  If  "  the  union  of  the 
simple  transition  with  simple  enharmonics,  and 
with  the  transcendental  enharmonics  resulting 
from  the  alteration  of  intervals  in  chords'*  has 
brought  about  the  omnitonic  order  of  Music, 
may  not  incessant  toying  with  "transcendental 
enharmonics  "  go  a  step  farther,  and  usher  in 
the  nullitonic  order  ?  From  continually  shift- 
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ing  key,  music  may  get  to  such  a  persistently    What  next  ? 
enharmonic  condition  as  to  be  never  at  any 
moment  in  less  than   two  keys  at  once,  and 
hence  IN  NO  KEY  AT  ALL  ! 

What  next  ?     Why,  this  next ! 
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